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A.I>VEBTISEMElSrT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION 



The first edition of this book has been exhc^usted 
for some years, and I should not have ventured on 
publishing a second, had not repeated applications 
for copies induced me to think that it might be 
acceptable. Selections from " Christiati Aspects of 
Faith and Duty," and the "Lectures" of the Rev. 
J. Foster, have taken the place of some extracts 
which appeared to me less suitable. The addition 
of a few passages from other Authors, also emi- 
nent for their practical piety, the annexation of an 
index, and a slight alteration in the arrangement 
of the subjects, may, perhaps, be regarded as im- 
proyements. 

8. L. 

Yarmouth, December IWA, 1861. 



PREFACE 



Thebe axe some, who, in early life, when the 
heart is tender and the affections are pliant, have 
been led to fix^their thoughts and hopes on Qt>d 
so firmly, that they pass uninjured through the 
temptations and trials of their lot. Placing them- 
selves habitually under His guidance in child-like 
fsiith, they know nothing of the scepticism which 
sees Him in the great, but not in the small events 
of life; in the cataract, but not in the drop of 
dew. They are truly the elect of Gk)d. He is 
their buckler and shield of defence. They need 
no help, but that of His works and word, for a 
knowledge of Him or of themselves. 

But there are many of us differently constituted, 
or more culpably dependent on our own strength, 
who in the midst of occupations either of a Mvo- 
loxis or use^ kind, have given but hasty glances 
at our own hearts, and have entered into most 
imperfect communion with GK)d. A consciousness 
of some hidden evil, affecting our happiness, is 
not met by an earnest resolution to examiae it, 
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until, perhaps, an unexpected circumstance, a heavy 
trial, or a long continued indisposition, reveals to us 
our secret sins, and we learn in deep humiliation 
that our religion is a sentiment rather than a living 
principle, and that self-love, entering by unsus- 
pected channels, has drawn a thick veil between 
us and our Heavenly Father. No peace can now be 
attained except by a rigorous examination into the 
inmost recesses of our hearts; and though the 
' revelations made to us may, and in some instances 
must, throw a sadness over life, it is a sadness 
that will be sanctified, if, under its influence, we 
learn to be more watchful and humble, more can- 
did and forbearing in our judgment of others, and 
more grateful for undeserved blessings. 

It is not unfrequently the caae, however, that 
when we feel the greatest need of Divine assist- 
ance, and the most anxious desire to amend our 
lives, we are sensible of a listlessness which 
renders our prayers and meditations vague, and 
produces a disheartening sense of estrangement 
from God. It is then that the thought of another 
will sometimes awaken thought in ourselves, and 
hint to us the existence of an unwatched weakness, 
or an unrepented sin. With the hope of affording 
some little assistance to those who may feel the 
need of it, the following Selections have been 
made. They are mostly taken ^m the works of 
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those Divines who wrote in the early part of the 
seventeenth century,* and who, like Robert Hall 
and the saint-like Channing, formed their exalted 
characters by watchftdness and prayer, and spent 
their holy lives in " ascending to fetch blessings 
from above, to scatter them among mortals." 

The selections from the works of living writers, 
have been made frx)m the Be v. James Martineau's 
" Endeavours after the Christian Life ; " the 
Sermons of the Rev. Orville Dewey ; " The 
GFreat Atonement," by the Rev. Henry Solly; 
"Christian Thought on life," and a Sermon on 
the ** Christian View of Future Retribution," by 
the Rev. Henry Giles. These are the only modem 

* Their peculiarities of style easily distinguish them from modem 
writers. Hooker was bom in 1554; Bishop Hall in 1574; Sir 
Thomas Browne, the learned physician, in 1605; Fuller in 1608, 
the birth year of Milton; Archbishop Leighton died in 1684» 
Jeremy Taylor was bom in 1613; and Dr. Barrow, who was South's 
junior by three years, in 1630 ; Lucas, an admired preacher of the 
Established Church, died in 1715 : as I only know his " Enquiry 
after Happiness," I have taken the Extract on Death, signed by 
his name, from "A Manual of Golden Sentences," edited by the 
Hey. Joseph Hunter, to which I am also indebted for that of 
Fuller on Forgiveness. "The Art of Contentment" is a treatise 
supposed to be written by the autlior of the "Whole Duty of 
Man." The sentences from Wasse and Thomas k Kempis are 
intentionally not arranged in exact ofder: the former are to be 
found in a book entitied " Hours of Sadness," where it is said 
that they were copied from a rare volume, of " Reformed Devo- 
tions," published [in 1719, by the Rev, Joseph Wasse, rector of 
Aynho-on-the-Hill, in Northamptonshire. Abraham Tucker, author 
of " The Light of Nature Pursued," was bom in 1705. 
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Authors whose stores have been laid under centric 
bution, with the exception of the late Bev. B. Hall, 
Dr. Greenwood, Channing, and the Eev. C. Wolfe, 
better known by his " lines on the Death of Sir 
John Moore," than by his prose productions. 

The omissions are carefully marked. They have 
been made when the extract would have been too 
long, or when there was an allusion to matters 
imconnected with the subject of the chapter in 
which it is placed. From such portions of the 
writers* works as refer to the points of doctrine on 
which christians differ, there are no extracts ; and 
those that have been chosen may, perhaps, serve 
to bear testimony to the fieict, that the great and 
good of every creed agree in their views on the 
most important subjects, proving that there is 
but "one Lord, one faith, one baptism." 

In conclusion, I can only hope, that what has 
been to me a source of pleaaure, may, in a slight 
degree, prove useful to the readers who may 
regard this little book as a fit companion for their 
hours of solitude. 

S. L. 

YARMOUTH, March lOtA, 1851. 
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MEDITATION. 



The hiffh-bom sool 
Disdains to rest her heaTen-aspirinir wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs alotL—Akenside. 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation, 
From this dark world, whose damps the soul do blind; 
And, like the native brood of eagles' kind, 
On that bright Sun of Glory fix thine eyes, 
Clear'd from gross mists of frail infirmities. — Spenter^ 



K\^ nubhstbn oi xaji ^tart sl^all ht ai nnbtrstanbin^. 
i l^abe amsibtrtb i\t bags 'of oUr, t^e ^tars of ancimt imt, 
i am ttot isdont, Wanst t^t jfat^tr is fott^ mt. 
JFrt i]^t baarhn of mj^ numt^, anb t^e mjebttation xrf mg ^eart, bt 
Bccepiabie in t^ stjgl^, ® Iforb, xtqi tsittn^}^, anb mj^ rtbttnur. 




E must know little of the world, and still less 
of his own heart, who is not aware how 
difficult it is amidst the corrupting exam- 
ples with which it abounds, to maintain the spirit of 
devotion unimpaired, or to preserve, in their due force 
and delicacy, those vivid moral impressions, that 
quick perception of good, and instinctive abhorrence 
of evil, which form the chief characteristic of a pure 
and elevated mind. These, like the morning dew^ 
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axe easily brushed off in the collision of worldly 
interest, or exhaled by the meridian sun. Hence 
the necessity of frequent intervals of retirement, 
when the mind may recover its scattered powers, 
and renew its strength by a devout application to 
the Fountain of all grace. — Robert Hall, 



Meditation is not the dream but the r^aliiy of life; 
not its illusion but its truth ; not its weakness but its 
strength. Such act of the mind is quite needful, in 
order to rectify the estimates of the senses and the 
lower imderstanding; to shake off the drowsy order 
of perceptions, in which, with the eyes half closed, 
we are apt to dose away existence here. Neglecting 
it now, we shall wake into it hereafter, and find that 
we have been walking in our sleep. It is necessary 
even to preserve the truthfulness of our practical life. 
.... Habit being conservative, faith and feeling 
being progressive, unless their mutual relation be 
constantly re-adjusted by meditation, they will cease 
to correspond, and become miserably divergent ; our 
action will not be true^ our thought will not be real; 
both wiU be weak and dead; both distrustful as a 
culprit ; both relying on hollow credit, and empty of 
solid wealth; and our whole life, begun perhaps in 
the order of conscience and moving on externally the 
same, may become a semblance and a cheat. Bare 
moral principle, unless holding of something more 
divine, affords but an unsafe tenure of the wisdom 
and strength of life. — Martineau. 



MEDITATION". 

TJnthiiiking heads, who have not learned to be 
alone, are in a prison to themselyes, « if they be not 
also with others; whereas, on the contrary, they, 
whose thoughts are in a fair and hurry within, are 
sometunes fain to retire into company, to be out of 
the crowd of themselves. He who must needs have 
company, must needs have sometimes bad company. 
Be able to be alone. Lose not the advantages of 
solitude, and the society of thyself; nor be only 
content, but delight to be alone and single with 
Omnipresence. He who is thus prepared, the day 
is not uneasy, nor the night black unto him. Dark- 
ness may bound his eyes, not his imagination. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 



The art of meditation is as heavenly a business as 
any that belongeth either to man or Christian ; and 
such as whereby the soul doth unspeakably benefit 
itself. For by this do we ransack our deep and fialse 
hearts, find out our secret enemies, buckle with them, 
expel them, arm ourselves against their re-entrance. 
By this we make use of all good means, fit ourselves 
to all good duties ; by this we descry our weakness, 
obtain redress, prevent temptations, cheer up our 
solitariness, temper our occasions of delight, get 
more light unto our knowledge, more heat to our 

affections, more life to our devotion This 

alone is the remedy of security and worldliness, the 
pastime of saints, the ladder of heaven, and, in short, 
the best improvement of Christiaiiity. Learn it who 

b3 
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can ; and neglect it who list : he shall never find joy, 
neither in Gk>d nor himself, which doth not know 
and practise it. And, however of old, some hidden 
cloisters have engrossed it to themselves and confined 
it within their cells ; who, indeed, professing nothing 
but contemplation, through their immimity from 
those cares which accompany an active life, might 
have the best leisure to this business ; yet there is no 
man so taken up with action, as not sometimes to 
have a firee mind ; and there is no reasonable mind 
so simple, as not to be able both to discourse some- 
what, and to better itself by her secret thoughts. — 
Bishop Hall. 



If thou desirest compunction of heart, enter into 
thy closet, and shut out the tumult of the world, 
according to the advice of the Psalmist : (iv. 4) — 
'* Commune with your own heart, and in your cham- 
ber, and be still." 

In thy closet thou shalt find what abroad thou 
often losest. The more thou frequentest thy closet, 
the more thou wilt like it ; the less thou comest there, 
the more thou wilt loathe it. 

In silence and in stillness, a religious soul profiteth 
and learneth the hidden truth of the Holy Scriptures. 
There she findeth rivers of joys, and may be so much 
the more familiar with her Creator, by how much 
the farther off she liveth from all worldly tumult,^ 
Thotnas h Kempis, 
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O Thou, by whom we come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way! 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod ; 

Lord ! teach us how to pray l—Montgomerjf* 

Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy. 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still; 
Pray'r ardent opens Heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with the Deity. — Young, 



Jt 10 9O0h fat n» ia brab near nxda 60^. 
9^^( ^otb is nt^^ nrda all il^tm i^vi jcall n])on Htm; ia all 
IfeHt ndl nym, fiw in tnrttr. 

Wi}^tn €^an fimbui »ztk ge mj2 face, vxji Jjttisai «aib nnio C^te, 
face, Iforb, foill | seek. 

m can ntter tfee miijl^g adft of tl^e jTorh ? fo^o can sjafa 
fort^ all ^is praise? 




BAYER, in its latitude of acceptation, doth 
comprehend all devption, or worship imme- 
diately addressed unto Almighty Qt)d; 
consisting of praise, which we render to God in 
regard to His most excellent perfections and glorious 
works; of submissive gratulation, declaring our 
satisfaction in all the dispensations of His most 
wise and just Providence ; of thanksgiving, for the 
numberless great benefits we have received from 
Him; of acknowledging our total dependence on 
Him, and our subjection to Him; of professing 
faith in Him, and vowing service to Him; of confess- 
ing the sins we have committed against Him, with 
the guilt and aggravation of them; of deprecating^ 
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the wrath and pimishment due to our offences ; of 
petition for all things needfiil and conyenient for lis ; 
of intercession for others, whose good we, according 
to duty or charity, are concerned to desire and pro- 
mote; — sprayer, I say, (although according to its 
restrained sense, it doth only signify one of these 
particulars, namely, the petition of what is needful 
or expedient for us, yet,) in its larger acceptation, as 
it commonly is used, it doth comprise them all. 

It is an effectual instrument, working in 

us all true good; it is the channel by which God 
CQnveyeth spiritual light into our minds, and 

spiritual vigour into our hearts By it 

God imparteth strength to subdue bad inclinations, 
to restrain sensual appetites, to compress irregular 
passions, to evade the allurements to evil and the 
discouragements from good, which this world always 
presenteth; to support also with equanimity the 
many crosses and troubles we must surely meet 
with therein. It is, in short, the only bulwark 
against temptation and sin; the only sure guard 
of piety and a good conscience : no man, indeed, 
can be a faithful servant to God, a real Mend to 
goodness, a serious practiser of duty, without a 
constant tenor of devotion. — Barrow, 



The Lord requires a reverent posture as well as 
inward devotion. In my prayers, therefore, I wiU 
either stand as a servant before my Master, or kneel 
as a subject before my Prince. — BUhop Hall, 



PBAYEB. 

When we be in trouble, we doubt of a stranger 
whether he will help us or not; but our Saviour 
commanding us to call God * Father,' teaches us to 
be assured of the love and good-will of God towards 
us. So by this word * Father,' we learn to stablish 
and to comfort our faith, knowing most assuredly 
that He wiU be good imto us. For Christ was a per- 
fect schoolmaster ; He lacked no wisdom ; He knew 
His Father's will and pleasure ; He teacheth us, yea, 
and most certainly assureth ub, that God will be no 
cruel judge, but a loving Father. Here we see what 
commodities we have in this word, * Father.' .... 
In that we call Him * Father,' His will and fatherly 
affections are expressed; that we call Him 'Heavenly 
Father,' His might and power, His omnipotency is 
expoimded unto us. So that you perceive that He 
is both loving and kind towards us ; that He beareth 
a good will, and also is able to help, able to defend 
us from aU our enemies, spiritual and temporal. 
Therefore, let us put our trust and confidence in 
Him ; let us not despair of His help, seeing He is so 
loving, kind, and gentle towards us; and then, so 
mighty, that He hath all things in His hands. This 
affection and love towards us passeth all motherly 
affection. — Latimer. 



Fervent prayers stretch forth a strong, wide, 
extended wing, and while the birds of night hover 
beneath, they mount alofk, and point out, as it were, 
the proper seats to which we should aspire. For 
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certainly there is nothing that cuts the air so swiftly, 
nothing that takes so sublime, so happy, so auspic- 
ious a flight as prayer, which bears the soul on its 
pinions, and leaves far behind all the dangers and 
even the delights of this low world of ours. — Leighton, 



It is written — ^Ask, and ye shall receive; Seek, 
and ye shall find; Kiiock, and it shall be opened 
unto you : but no expositor ever understood thereby 
that we should receive indiscriminately whatever we 
please to ask for. The wisest among us may some- 
times ask for things that would be mischievous to 
them if granted. We are taught to imderstand by 
the promise, that God will give the devout worship- 
per, what He knows in His wisdom will be good 
for him. 

It has pleased God to make the right exercise of 
our free-will, one among the causes of procuring the 
good that shall befal us, and to render the good He 
gives us effectual or not, according to the disposition 
and temper wherewith we receive it; therefore, 
prayer, having a natural efficacy to mend the state 
and disposition of the heart, will enable us to reap 
the benefit of those good things He has procured 
for us, and put into our power. So it is truly said, 
Ask, and ye shall receive; for though we cannot 
move God to do any single thing He would not have 
done without our prayer, we may move ourselves 
thereby, till we come within the stream of His 
blessings. — Tuchm\ 
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Every good and holy desire, though it lack the 
form, hath, notwithstanding, in itself the substance, 
and with Him the force of prayer, who regardeth 
the very meanings, groans, and sighs of the heart 
of man. — Hooker, 



Thy will, Qt)d, as it is always holy, so in what 
Thou hast decreed to do with us, is secret, and in 
what Thou wouldst have us to do with Thee, is 
revealed. It is Thy revealed will that must regulate 
both our actions and our prayers. It may be that 
I may lawfully sue to Thee for what Thou hast 

decreed not to grant God, give me 

the grace to follow Thy revealed will, and to submit 
myself to Thy secret. What Thou hast commanded 
I know I may do ; what Thou hast promised I know 
I may trust to. What Thou hast in a generality 
promised to do, may, in some particular cases, by 
the just decree of Thy secret counsel be otherwise 
determined. If I ask what Thou hast decreed to do, 
I know I cannot but obtain. If I ask what Thou 
hast warranted, (notwithstanding the particular 
exception of Thy secret will,) though I receive it 
not, yet I receive not pardon only, but acceptation. 
God, give me grace to steer myself and my prayers 
by Thy revealed will, and humbly to stoop to what 
the event shows to have been Thy secret will. — 
Bishop Hall. 
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Never pretend that thou hast a heart to pray, 
while thou hast no heart to give; since he that serves 
Mammon for his estate, eajmot possibly serve Gfod 
with his heart. For, as in the heathen worship of 
God, a sacrifice without a heart was accounted 
ominous; so, in the Christian worship of Him, a 
heart without a sacrifice is worthless and impertinent. 
— South. 



Would'st thou know the lawftdness of the action 
which thou desirest to undertake ? Let thy devotion 
recommend it to the Divine blessing. If it be lawftd, 
thou ehalt find thy heart encouraged by thy prayer ; 
if unlawful, thou shalt find thy prayer discouraged 
by thy heart. That action is not warrantable which 
either blushes to beg a blessing, or, having suc- 
ceeded, does not present thanksgiving. — Quarles. 
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If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconcil'd as yet to hear'n and grace. 
Solicit for it straight. — Shakspeare. 

On the breath of the morning air, 
Send upward the incense of gratefUl prayer ; 

Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright, 

And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night— ITare. 




gtt tlfet ^axh foUI fommanb 3|ts lobittj-luttittttBa i« t^« bag-thnt, 
anb in t^t mg^ ^ts non^ s^all be 6nt^ rat, anb mg pvjjpx nxda 
% <^oh ai tPCJi life. 

^an ffxtgl^t albajjs ia praji, anb not ia faint. 

S< brent avA inia tl^e numntain ta pntj;, anb continneb all nijil^t 
in prater bnt^ ^ob. 

F we do not depute vacant seasons, and fix 
periodical returns for devotions, engaging 
ourselves by firm resolution, and inuring 
our minds by constant usage to the strict observance 
of them, secluding from them, as from sacred enclo- 
sures, aU other businesses, we shaU often be danger- 
ously tempted to neglect them, we shaU be com- 
monly listless to them, prone to defer them, easily 
seduced from them, by the encroachment of other 
afGedrs, or enticement of other pleasures. It is 
requisite that our souls also (no less than our 
bodies), should have their meals, settled at such 
intervals as the maintenance of their life, their 
health, their strength and vigour do require; that 
they may not perish or languish for want of timely 
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repasts ; that a good appetite may duly spring up, 
prompting and instigating them, that a sound temper 
and robust constitution of soul may be preserved by 
them. — Ba/rrow. 



Every time that is not seized upon by some other 
duty, is seasonable enough for prayer ; but let it be 
performed as a solemn duty, morning and evening, 
that Gk)d may begin and end all our business ; that 
the out-going of the morning and evening may praise 
TTim ; for SO we bless God, and God blesses us. And 
yet, fail not to find or make opportunities to worship 
God at some other times of the day; at least, by 
ejaculations and short addresses, more or less, longer 
or shorter, solemnly or without solemnity, privately 
or publicly, as you can, or are permitted; always 
remembering, that as every sin is a degree of danger 
and unsafety, so every pious prayer and well-em- 
ployed opportunity is a degree of return to life and 
pardon. — Jeremy Taylor, 



Were we acquainted with the way of intermixing 
holy thoughts, ejaculatory eyeings of Gt)d in our 
ordinary ways, it would keep the heart in a sweet 
temper all day long, and have an excellent influence 
in all our ordinary actions and holy performances, at 
those times when we apply ourselves solemnly to 
them. Our hearts would be near them ; not so far off 
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to seek and call in, as usually they are through the 
neglect of this. This were to walk with GK)d indeed ; 
to go all the day long as in our Father's hand ; 
whereas, without this, our praying morning and 
evening looks but as a formal visit ; not delighting 
in that constant converse which yet is our happiness 
and honour, and makes all estates sweet. This would 
refresh us in the hardest labour ; as they that carry 
the spices from Arabia, are refreshed with the smell 
of them in their journey, and some observe that it 
keeps their strength and saves them from fainting. — 
Leighton, 



Every man, according to his particular inclination, 
will lard his business and besprinkle aU his actions 
with cares and wishes, tending to the enjoyment of 
what he most esteemeth and affecteth: so may a 
good Christian, through all his undertakings, wind 
in devout reflection and pious motions of soul, toward 
the chief object of his mind and affection. Most 
businesses have wide gaps ; all have some chinks, at 
which devotion may slip in. Be we never so urgently 
set or closely intent on any work (be we feeding, 
be we travelling, be we trading, be we studying); 
nothing yet can forbid but that we may together 
wedge in a thought concerning God's goodness, and 
bolt forth a word of praise for it ; but that we may 
reflect on our sins, and spend a penitential sigh on 
them; but that we may descry our need of Gk)d's 
help, and dispatch a brief petition for it : a ^ Gk>d be 
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praised,' a *Lord have mercy,' a *Gfod bless,' or 
* God help me,' will nowise interrupt or disturb our 
proceedings. As worldly cares and desires do often 
intrude and creep into our devotions, distracting and 
defiling them; so may spiritual thoughts and holy 
affections insinuate themselves into, and hallow our 
secular transactions. — Barrow. 



All occasions, therefore, must be taken of sending 
forth pious and heavenly ejaculations to God. The 
devout soul may do this more than an himdred times 
a-day, without any hindrance to his special vocation. 
The house-wife at her wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
the husbandman at his plough, the artificer in his 
shop, the traveller in his way, the merchant in his 
warehouse, may thus enjoy God in his busiest em- 
ployment ; for the soul of man is a nimble spirit, and 
the language of thoughts need not take up time. — 
Bishop Hall, 



We must devote not only times and places to 
prayer, but be everywhere in the spirit of devotion, 
with hearts always set towards heaven, looking up 
to Gt)d in all our actions, and doing every thing as 
his servants, living in the world as in a holy temple 
of God, and always worshipping Him, though not 
with our lips, yet with the thankfulness of our hearts, 
the holiness of our actions, and the pious and chari- 
table use of aU his gifts. We must not only send up 
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petitions and thouglits now and then to heaven, but 
must go through all our worldly business with a 
heavenly spirit, as members of Christ's mystical 
body, that with new hearts and new minds, are to 
torn an earthly life into a preparation for a life of 
greatness and glory in the kingdom of heaven. — Law, 



As the fire which, while it resteth on the hearth, 
yet sendeth forth sparks continually towards heaven ; 

So do thou, from amidst the world, send up fer- 
vent thoughts to Gk)d. 

As the lark, though her nest is on the low ground, 
as soon as she becometh fledged, poiseth her wings, 
and finding them strong to bear her through the 
light air, springeth up aloft, singing as she soars ; 

So let thy desires mount swiftly upwards, and thou 
shalt see the world beneath thy feet. 

And be not overwhelmed with many thoughts. 
Heaven is thine, and God is thine: thou shalt be 
blessed with everlasting salvation and peace upon 
thy head for evermore. — JKr«. Barhaidd, 



When I have any portion of time not devoted to 
any particidar purpose, let me ask, can I not spend 
it with Gbd ? Let me seize it as a peculiarly privi- 
liged season. — Channing. 
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Nerer guiltless may I speaik of Him, 

Th' Incomprehensible ! save when with awe 

I praise Him, and with faith that bilj feels.— Coleridge. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable. — Pop9» 

The prayers I make, will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the Spirit give by which I pray, 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

Which of its native self can nothing feed. — Wordsworth, 



WSi}g«Uotbtt St ssK ht m^ name, if^vi bnil J b0, 11^ t^ Jat^er 
man bt gloiifii^ in t^t S^an, 

^ti ]pm auk in faitl^, nxitl^ng bafrmng. 

St not rasl^ ixM}^ t^ mont^, anb let not tl^ne l^tart bt ^ant^ ia 
tttttr un^ tl^ng htlatt (Sob : for (Sob is in ^tabtn, anb t^on on 
tartly : iJ^txtiaxt, Itt i)^ brorbs ht £eb. 

^tbtt t^on pragtst, prjtpart t^ntlf ; anb ht not as tmt tl^at 
Umy[Ui\i t^t ^ath. 




IGHT prayer requireth the whole heart, for 
there is no greater thing in the world than 
right prayer. For prayer, joined with faith, 
is the instrument wherewith we receive the benefits 
of God. Now, when faith and prayer are joined 
together, it is impossible but God heareth it; for 
they must needs go together, for else it availeth 
nothing, excepting faith be joined with it, as Christ 
said unto the Centurion : " According to thy faith, 
be it unto thee." — Latimer. 
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The finding words and expressions for prayer, is 
the proper business of the brain and the invention ; 
and the finding devotion and affection to accompany 
and go along with those expressions, is properly the 
work and business of the heart. — South, 



The want of this preparing of the heart to speak 
in the Lord's ear, by the consideration of Gk)d and 
ourselves, is that which fills the exercise of prayer 
with much guiltiness ; makes the heart careless, and 
slight, and irreverent, and so displeases the Lord, 
and disappoints ourselves of that comfort in prayer, 
and those answers of it, of which, otherwise we 
shoidd have more experience. We rush in before 
Him with any thing, provided we can tumble out a 
few words, and do not weigh these things and com- 
pose our hearts with serious thoughts and conceptions 
of God. The soid that studies and endeavours this 
most, hath much to do to attain to any right appre- 
hensions of Him ; (for how little know we of Him !) 
yet shoidd we, at least, set ourselves before Him as 
the purest mA greatest Spirit — ^a Being infinitely 
more excellent than our minds or any creature can 
conceive . — Leighton. 



Prayer is an arrow : if it be drawn up but a little, 
it goes not far ; but if it be ptdled up to the head, it 
flies strongly and pierces deep ; if it be dribbled forth 
of careless lips, it falls down at our feet. — Bishop 
HaU. 
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It is not lengthy nor copioiifinesB of language, that 
is devotion, any more than bigness is valour, or flesh 
the measure of the spirit. A short sentence may be 
oftentimes a large and a mighty prayer. Devotion 
so managed being like water in a well, where you 
have fulness in a little compass; which surely is 
mnch nobler than the same carried out into many 
petit creeping rivulets, with length and shallowness 
together. Let him who prays bestow aU that strength, 
fervour, and attention upon shortness and signi- 
ficance, that woidd otherwise run out and lose itself 
in length and luxuriance of speech to no purpose. 
Let not his tongue outstrip his heart ; nor presume 
to carry a message to the throne of grace while that 
stays behind. Let him not think to support so hard 
and weighty a duty with a tired, languishing, and 
bejaded devotion. To avoid which, let a man contract 
his expression when he cannot enlarge his affection, 
still remembering, that nothing can be more absurd 
in itself, nor more unacceptable to Gbd, than for one 
engaged in the great work of prayer to hold on speak- 
ing afber he hai^ left off praying ^ and to keep the lips 
at work when the spirit can do no mar^—South. 



Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest ; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thoughts ; it is the daughter of Charity, and 
ther sister of Meekness ; and he that prays to God 
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with aji angry, that is, with a troubled and discom- 
posed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle 
to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters 
of an army, and chooses a frontier garrison to be 
wise in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind 
from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that atten- 
tion which presents our prayers in a right line to 
God. For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed 
of grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, 
and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the 
clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with the 
loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion 
made irregular and inconstant, descending more at 
every breath of the tempest than it coidd recover by 
the libration and frequent weighing of its wings ; till 
the Httle creature was forced to sit down and pant, 
and stay till the storm was over ; and theft it made 
a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it 
had learned music and motion from an angel, as he 
passed sometimes through the air, about his minis- 
tries here below : so is the prayer of a good man ; 
when his affairs have required business, and his busi- 
ness was matter of discipline, and his discipline was 
to pass upon a sinning person, or had a design of 
charity, his duty met with the infirmities of a man, 
and anger was its instrument, and the instrument 
became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a 
tempest, and overruled the man ; and then his prayer 
was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and his 
words went up towards a doud, and his thoughts 
pulled them back again, and made them without 

c3 
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iiitention ; and the good man siglis for hifi infirmity, 
but must be content to lose the prayer, and he must 
recover it when his anger is removed, and his spirit 
is becahned, made even as the brow of Jesus, and 
smooth like the heart of God ; and then it ascends to 
heaven upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwells 
with Gk>d, till it returns, like the usefiil bee, loaden 
with a blessing and the dew of heaven. — Jeremy 
ToAfhr. 

Prayer gives intensiiy to the consciousness of our 
connection with Gbd, lifts us out of our narrowness 
into communion with the Infinite; teaches us to 
regard our interests as embraced within the inmiense 
designs of Providence, opens to us a view of our 
relations to the universe and aU spirits. We come 
to Him who has the well-being of all creatures in 
His control ; in whom the whole good of the universe 
is concentrated. Can we approach Him, absorbed in 
selfish wants? We come to the Spiritual Father, 
who desires our perfection, whose law of rectitude is 
inmiutable, whose will of goodness is supreme, who 
abhors evil. Must not every desire become purified 
in such a presence ? God always regards us in our 
connection with other beings; every gift bestowed 
upon us or withheld fix)m us, will affect them as well 
as us. Shoidd not our petition be then, to receive 
only what the Universal Father sees to be best for 
all as for ourselves ? The true spirit of prayer is a 
submission of ourselves to the good of the whole, to 
the purposes of Infinite Love. — Channing, 
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Would you haye youiselTes raised to, and con- 
tinued and advanced in, a spiritual heavenly temper, 
free from the surfeits of earth, and awake and active 
for heaven — ^Be incessant in prayer. But thou wilt 
say, I find nothing but heavy indisposedness in it, 
nothing but roving and vanity of heart; and so, 
though I have used it some time, it is still improfit- 
able and uncomfortable to me. Although it be so, 
yet hold on, give it not over. Or need I say this to 
thee? Though it were referred to thyself, wouldst 
thou forsake it and leave off? Then what woiddst 
thou do next ? For if there be no comfort in it, far 
less is there any for thee in any other way. If 
temptation should so far prevail with thee as to lead 
thee to try intermission, either thou wouldst be forced 
to return to it presently, or certainly wouldst fall into 
a more grievous condition, and after horrors and lash- 
ings, must at length come back to it again, or perish 
for ever. Therefore, however it go, continue praying. 
Strive to believe that love thou canst not see ; for 
where sight is abridged, there it is proper for faith to 
work. If thou canst do no more, lie before thy Lord, 
and look to Him, and say, '^ Lord, here I am ; Thou 
mayest quicken and revive me if Thou wilt, and I 
trust Thou wilt ; but if I must do it, I will die at 
Thy feet. My life is in Thy hand, and Thou art 
goodness and mercy ; while I have breath I will cry, 
or if I cannot cry, yet I will wait on, and look to 
Thee. ' ' — Leighton, 
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Bended knees, whilst you are clothed with pride ; 
heavenly petitions, whilst you are hoarding up trea- 
sures upon earth ; holy devotions, whilst you live in 
the follies of the world ; prayers of meekness and 
charity, whilst your heart is the seat of spite and 
resentment ; hours of prayer, whilst you give up days 
and years to idle diversions, impertinent visits, and 
foolish pleasures; are as absurd, imacceptable service 
to God, SB forms of thanksgiving from a person that 
lives in repinings and discontent. 

So that, unless the common course of our lives be 
according to the common spirit of our prayers, our 
prayers are so far from being a real or sufficient 
degree of devotion, that they become an empty lip- 
labour, or, what is worse, a notorious hypocrisy. — 
Law. 



SELF-EXAMINATION. 



O blind and dotinf^ Tsnity of man, 
That hath such power to hide us Irom ourselves ; 
And, where our knowledse should be most at home. 
Hakes most a stranger or it — Heber. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou hast to do ; 

Dress and undress thy soul : Mark the decay 

And growth of it: If with thy watch, that too 

Be down, then wind up both : Since we shall be 

More surely judg'd, make thy accounts agree. — Oeorg9 Herbert. 



Cake \ttb to goxcrstlfrts tfysi Tpmx \tvadn ht not btcetbtb. 
Ifet VM utart^ anb trg ant iavij^, anb iani again xnda t^t l^orb. 
I comnmiteb tott^ xa^ obm l^tazt, attb m^ sptrii mabt bi%ent 
starc^. 

Vlatc^ anb yxv:^, t)pd Tut rater tiot ittto temptatum. 




ETIEE, my soul! try thy thouglits; search 
narrowly and examine their chief scope 
and direction. 
Where dost thou place thy supreme felicity ? And 
whither tend thy most ardent desires ? 

Go to the children of this world, the wise, but not 
for their souls ; and learn of them to pursue thine 
interest. 

Do they build in the countries through which they 
travel? Do they not purchase their estates where 
they intend to dweU ? 
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And shall they teach and we not be instructed; 
but shall we stiU go on to build our best hopes on so 
sandy a foundation a« this perishable earth : 

Where our stay can be of no long continuance; 
where we have no security that we shall abide beyond 
the passing moment ? — Wasse, 



The most frequent impediment to men's turning 
the mind inward upon themselves is, that they are 
afraid of what they shall find there. There is an 
aching hoUowness in the bosom, a dark, cold speck 
at the heart, an obscure and boding sense of a 
somewhat that must be kept out of sight of the con- 
science ; some secret lodger, whom they can neither 
resolve to reject or retain. — Coleridge. 



That conscience alone is good which is much busied 
in this work, in demanding and answering, which 
speaks much with itself and much with Gk)d. This 
is both the sign that it is good, and the way to make 
it better. That soul wiU doubtless be very wary 
in its walk which takes daily account of itself, and 
renders up that acooimt imto Gbd. It will not live 
by guess, but naturally examine each step before- 
hand, because it is resolved to examine all afber ; will 
consider well what it should do, because it means to 
ask over again what it hath done, and not only to 
answer itself, but to make a faithful report of all 
unto Qt)d; to lay all before Him continually upon 
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trial made ; to tell Him what is in atiy measure well 
done, as his own work, and bless Him for that ; and 
tell Him too, all the slips and misearriages of the 
day, as our own; complaining of ourselves in His 
presence, and still entreating free pardon, and more 
wisdom to walk more holily and exactly, and gaining 
even by our own failings, more humility and watch- 
J^ilness. — Leighton. 



Just consider what a delights occupation would 
self-examination become, if we had any reason to 
suppose that our hearts would make a favourable 
report- Every man loves to hear his own praises, if 
he believes them to be true. Oh ! if we had any idea 
that our own heart would praise us, there would not 
be a more delightful task upon earth than that of 
examining ourselves. How eagerly should we steal 
away to our closets and our Bibles, if we thought 
that we should come away satisfied with ourselves, 
— approving ourselves, — assured that all was safe 
within! How happy should you be in weighing 
your heart, if you thought you should find it really a 
light and easy one ! How happy should you feel in 
looking at it over and over, and again and again, if 
you thought you should find it good and pure and 
holy ! What a luxury would it be to start a new 
virtue at every step of our inquiry, to indidge in the 
contemplation of our own goodness, and the applause 
of our own consciences ; and what a beautiful thing 
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would the Bible appear to us, if we thought that at 
every page we turned, we read our own salvation! — 
Wolfe. 



Men are afraid of breaking down where they are 
strongest, but are seldom afraid of their weaknesses. 
If a man is hard he fears mellowness. A proud man 
watches lest he should let himself down. A selfish 
man is vigilant against being unduly tempted by 
profuse kindness; and no man has a more salutaiy 
fear of rash generosity, than he whose pores are 
sealed so tight that all the suns of prosperity cannot 
open them. Men are apt to guard themselves where 
it is impossible for them td be overcome ; but they 
are quite careless of those open avenues through 
which temptation comes and goes so easily that they 
are unconscious of wrong-doing, because they are not 
pained by it. — M, W. Beech&r, 



We do frequently hug ourselves (or rather shadows 
in our room), admiring ourselves for qualities not 
really being in us, applauding ourselves for actions 
nothing worth, such as proceed from ill principles 
and aiih at bad ends; whereas, did we turn our 
thoughts inwards, and regard what we find in our 
hearts, by what inclinations we are moved, on what 
grounds we proceed, we should be ashamed, and see 
cause rather to bemoan than to bless ourselves: 
descending into ourselves, we might perchance die- 
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oem tkat most of our gallant performances (such as, 
not considering our hearts, we presume them to be), 
are derived from self-love or pride; from desire of 
honor or love of gain ; from fear of damage or dis- 
credit in the world, rather than out of love, reverence, 
and gratitude towards God — of charity, compassion, 
and good- will towards our brethren— of sober regard 
to our own true welfare and happiness ; which are 
the only commendable principles and grounds of 
action. — Ba/rrow, 



If men having done amiss let it slip as though 
they knew no such matter, what is there to stay 
them froln falling into one and the same evil ? To 
call ourselves sinners availeth nothing, except we lay 
our faults in the balance, and take the weight of 
them one by one. Confess thy crimes to God ; dis- 
close thy transgressions before thy Judge by way of 
humble supplication and suit, if not with tongue, at 
the least with thy heart, and, in this sort, seek 
mercy. A general persuasion that thou art a sinner 
will never so himible nor bridle thy soul, as if the 
catalogue of thy sins, examined severally, be con- 
tinually kept in mind. This shall make thee lowly 
in thine own eyes ; this shall preserve thy feet from 
falling, and sharpen thy desires towards all good 
things. The mind, I know, doth hardly admit such 
unpleasant remembrances, but we must force it ; we 
must constrain it thereto. It is safer now to be 
bitten with the memory, than hereafter with the 
torment of sin. — Hooker, 
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What objects interest me most? Is my mind in 
sucli a state, that a certain change of circumstances 
would leave me desolate, leave my mind craving and 
empiy, leave me nothing to live for, cast a gloom 
on all my prospects ? What is it round which my 
affections cleave ? 

Will not thoughts take a direction from the 
end, temper, and disposition! do they not originate 
in active principles ? All my thoughts, however, un- 
observed, have relations expressive of my character. 
Let me perpetually examine whether subjects of 
thought are not so related to myself, as to flatter or 
excite some selfish passion. Let me not be an egotist 

in thought Our objects of thought 

should be chosen with a view to sanctity of heart, to 
conformation of our nature to God and Heaven. 
There should be some rule or law by which to judge 
our thoughts. One general rule is,. Are my thoughts 
pleasing to God? Another is. Are they useful? — 
Channing. 



Let a man take a survey over the course of his 

thoughts for a certain time past Let 

him by a strong act of mind, collect the long departed 
train into one view, not by detail and enumeration 
— no indeed ! but by a comprehensive estimate ; and 
then s^y, **What good? Have they given and 
left me any thing worth having? What? Have 
they made me any wiser ? Wherein ? What portion 
of precious ignorance have they cleared away ? In 
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what point is my judgment rectified ? What good 
purpose have they fixed or forwarded ? What one 
thing that was wrong has been corrected ? or even 
more clearly seen how to be corrected ? Is it, can it 
be, the fact, that all that succession passed me but bb 
the lights and shadows of an April day ? or as the 
insects that have flown past me in the air? While ten 
thousand or a hundred thousand ideas have passed 
my mind, might I really as well have had none ?" To 
use an humble phrase what has he got to show for it? 

Let him see how many or whether any 

of that vast nuinber are now retained by him, as 
valuable additions to the mental store? Whether 
there be any grains of gold-dust deposited by the 
stream that has carried down so many millions of 
particles of sand. — Foster. 



Excellences [in ourselves] are not inspired by 
being contemplated. He who delights to survey 
them contributes nothing by that exercise to their 
prosperity or growth; on the contrary, he will be 
tempted to rest in the self-complacency they inspire, 
and to relax his efforts for improvement. Their 
puriiy and lustre are best preserved in a state of 
seclusion, from the gaze even of the possessor. But 
with respect to the faidts and imperfections with 
which we are encompassed, it is just the reverse ; 
— ^the more they are reflected on, the more fully 
they are detected and exposed; the greater is the 
probability that their growth will be impeded, and 
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a virtuous resolution evinced to extirpate and sub- 
due them. To think much upon our sins and imper- 
fections, is to turn ourselves to that quarter in which 
our business lies. Meditating much on our virtues 
and good deeds is a useless occupation, since they will 
thrive best when abandoned to a partial oblivion. — 
Bobert EM. 



We judge of others by what they should be, and 
ourselves by what they are, and may mistake in both. 
— Fuller, 



Thou hast nothing to do ! Hast thou then studied 
religion ? Dost thou know why thou adherest more 
to one sect than to another ? why even thou art a 
Christian rather than a Jew or a Mahometan ? Thou 
hast nothing to do ! Hast thou examined into sdl the 
motives which prompt the actions of every day of thy 
life? Hast thou considered how thou oughtest to 
conduct thyself towards thy own family and the 
poor; and studied many other doubtful cases which 
will cause thee to wonder at each step if they are 
not cleared up ? Thou hast nothing to do ! Hast 
thou entered into the examination of thy conscience ? 
Hast thou opened all the folds in which thou dost 
envelope certain incredulous opinions, certain prin- 
ciples of disobedience, which thou hidest with care 
from the knowledge of others, and sometimes even 
from thyself, and which are yet the great springs of 
thy actions, the great source of those contradictions 
which are found in thee ? Thou hast nothing to do ! 
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Behold ! death approaches ; the throne of judgment 
is preparing; the great book is opening; the sentence 
of thy eternal destiny is about to be pronounced! 
Look earnestly on these formidable objects; bear the 
sight of them, if thou canst, and then tell me if thou 
still thinkest thou hast nothing to do ! — Saurin, 



We cannot always calculate the influence of others 
upon us ; and, without any positive insincerity, much 
that we do and say, much that we leave imdone and 
unsaid, is attributable to such influence. Evils may 
be in our conduct, and go on imchecked, so long as 
they do not disturb the system in which we live, so 
long as they provoke no censure £rom those who 
form the circle in which we move. We try them 
by no moral standard that is independent of con- 
ventional opinions; and, until we perceive their 
deformity revealed by the avoidance or the frowns 
of society, we scarcely know them to be evils. In 
like manner, we perform actions of seeming virtue, 
without discovering, for a time, how much of the 
virtue is no more than seeming. We have no pur- 
pose to deceive, and yet, imconsciously, many of our 
actions have being because a multitude of witnesses 
behold them. These actions would not have being, 
if witnesses were not; but of this fact we would 
ourselves be ignorant. It is thus that others become 
to us, sometimes a conscience, and sometimes a delu- 
sion; but more frequently a delusion than a con- 
science. — Giles, 
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Observe narrowly whether, in any Christian duty, 
thou at all considerest the praise of men ; or, even in 
the most indifferent action, look whether thou hast 
not too eager a desire of it ; and if thou findest thy- 
self inclined that way, have a very strict eye upon 
it ; and whenever thou findest it stirring, check and 
resist it: suffer it not to be the end of thy actions ; 
but in all matters of religion, let thy duty be the 
motiver; in all indifferent things of common life, let 
thy reason direct thee; and, though thou mayst so 
far consider in those things the opinion of men, as 
to observe the rules of common decency, yet never 
tibink any praise that comes unto thee, from anything 
of that kind, worth the contriving for. 

Set up to thyself another aim, viz., that of pleasing 
God. Let that be thy inquiry when thou goest about 
anything, whether it be approved by Him ? and then 
thou wilt not be at leisure to consider what praise it 

will bring thee from men If at any time 

tiiou art praised, do not be much overjoyed with it, 
nor think a jot the better of thyself; but if it be 
virtue thou art praised for, remember it was Qt)d 
who wrought it in thee, and give Him the glory, 
never thinking any part of it belongs to thee ; if it 
be some indifferent action, then remember that it 
cannot deserve praise, as having no goodness in it. 
But, if it be a bad one (as amongst men such are 
sometimes likeliest tp be commended), then it ought 
to set thee a humbling instead of rejoicing ; for then 
that woe of our Saviour's belongs to thee. * Woe 
unto you when men shall speak well of you, for so did 
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tJieir fathers to the false prophets,^ And there is not a 
greater sign of a hardened heart, than when men 
can make their sins the matter of their glory. — IVom 
the Whole Duty of Man, 



He that would be free from the slavery of sin, and 
the necessity of sinning, must always watch. Aye, 
that is the point, hut who can watch always ? Why, 
every good man can watch always; and, that we 
may not he deceived in this, let us know, that the 
running away from a temptation is a part of our 
watchfulness, and every good employment is another 
great part of it, and a laying in provisions of reason 
and religion beforehand, is yet a third part of the 
watchfulness ; and the conversation of a Christian is 
a perpetual watchfulness; not a continual thinking of 
that one, or those many things wluch may endanger 
him ; but it is a continual doing something directly 
or indirectly against sin. — Jeremy Taylor. 



Let us briefly notice the objects of self-examina- 
tion. We might ask a man, ** What are you most 
concerned to know of yourself? Is it your leading 
point to ascertain something in which you hope for a 
gratification of your vanity or pride ? the measure of 
your talent? your quaHflcadons to shine? your merits 
as contrasted with the unworthiness, or even the 
excellence of other men ? your ability and claims to 
maintain competition with them?" Instead of this, 
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we would advise, — examine in that as to which you 
are naturally the least inclined to examine your- 
self; — ^that respecting which you are the most 
afraid to examine; — that which you find self-love 
constantly endeavouring to draw a veil over; — that 
which, whenever you do turn the inspection that 
way, begins to throw reproach and humiliation ; that 
which you most feel you need to know when you 
appro£U3h the throne of God ; — that, any uncertainty 
about which awakens the most solicitude and appre- 
hension whenever you think of death; — ^that, which 
forces itself on your attentions when you think what 
the inhabitants of heaven must be. — Foster. 



Let me beseech you, therefore, strictly to examine 
your own souls. Inquire what it is they chiefly wish, 
hope, and desire : whether they give chase, as it 
were, to every painted fly ; whelher forsaking the 
JFUmtain of living waters^ they are digging for Ihemy 
selves cisterns of clay, and those leaky too, with 
great and unprofitable labour. — Leighton. 



THE NATURE OF SIN. 



Perceiving fben the tyranny of sin, 
That with his weight hath humbled and depressed 
My pride; hy grudging of the worm within, 
That never dieth, I live withouten rest. — Wyetti. 

Each crime that once estranges from the virtoes, 
Doth make the memory of their features duly 
More dim and vague. — Coleridge. 



lie i}gst stnnttl^ agHinsi ^t, forim^et]^ \n» obm sxml. 

Stnb not one sin npon snoil^er; :br in one t^on tUgsli not be 
sn|^niBl^eb. 

ITet ns log asibe e&eig foei^l^, anh tl^e sin tfysA bot^ so easily 

beset ns ; anb let ns ran foxt^ patienre tl^e race i\[«t is set before ns. 

WStl^a cm nnberstanb l^is errors ? eUanse C^on me from secret 
fanlfg. 




HEBE are spiritual diseases as weU as bodily, 
and the former much more to be dreaded. 
These diseases may all be resolved into sin. 
As the human frame consists not merely of a number 
of parts put together in the same place, but of parts 
vitally imited, all with their separate functions in due 
subserviency to each other, which gives us the idea 
of a system; so the mind consists of faculties and 
powers designed to act under due subordination to 
each other. Sin disturbs this harmony, confounds 
this order, and, consequently, is truly and properly 
in the mind what disease is in the body. — Rohert 
Edl. 

d3 
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The word sin, I apprehend, is to many obscure, or 
not sufficiently plain. It is a word seldom used in 
common life. It belongs to theology and the pulpit. 
By not a few people sin is supposed to be a property 
of our nature, bom with us ; and we sometimes hear 
of the child as being sinful before it can have per- 
formed any action. From these and other causes, 
the word gives to many, confused notions. Sin, in 
the true sense, is the violation of duty, and cannot, 
consequently, exist before conscience has begun to 

act, and before power to obey it is imfolded 

It is volimtary wrong doing. Any gratification inju- 
rious to ourselves, is sin. Any act injurious to our 
neighbours, is sin. Indifference to our Creator, is 
sin. The transgression of any command which this 
excellent Being and rightful Sovereign has given us,, 
whether by conscience or revelation, is sin. So broad 
is this term. It is as extensive as duty. It is not 
some mysterious thing wrought into our souls at 
birth. It is not a theological subtlety. It is choosing 
and eicting in opposition to our sense of right, to 
known obligation. — CJianning. 



Sin is evil to the individual ; evil in the sufferings- 
it prepares for him, and a still greater evil when it 
hardens him beyond suffering. Each one of us will 
judge this question for himself, according to his- 
degree of moral sensibility, and according to the 
circumstances of his moral history ; but whatever be 
that sensibility, or whatever be that history, . our 
moments of most profound anguish have ever been 
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those in wliich we have felt the shameful conscious- 
ness of wrong thoughts or wrong actions. Not, it is 
true, when the evil passions or evil deeds held their 
tyrannical sway over us ; but when the spell was 
gone, when the mind's eye grew clear, and the hour 
of reflection came with sorrow, and the sad pale light 
spread over the handwriting on the wall, from which 
conscience might shrink, but could not fail to read. 
The worst, the most hardened, the most degraded of 
human creatures, those whom the world may think 
have bidden farewell to conscience, have moments in 
the dark silence of thought, when the sword of re- 
morse with sdl its poisoned tortures, sinks into their 
wounded bosoms. And, in such hours, it is not 
outward loss, or outward suffering, but inward agony 
Hiat afflicts them most ; it is not that they have simk 
into the dregs of poverty ; it is not that they have 
been reduced to dependence and exposed to insult ; it 
is not that pride passes them with cold and withering 
scorn; it is not that pity and hope seem banished 
from their path; that all appears to frown upon 
them ; that externally for them there is no longer 
peax)e on earth, or light in heaven — it is, that the 
brightness and the freshness of their own hearts are 
gone ; that sacred affections are a waste ; that con- 
science, when not silenced into apathy, is enraged 
into an accuser ; that their own respect is lost beyond 
recovery, and no delusion, however self-deceiving, 
can again restore it. The heart-consuming grief, the 
wrath and tribulation, treasured up in a life of sin, the 
righteous Judge of the earth alone can know. — Giles. 
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To be truly sensible of sin, is to sorrow for dis- 
pleasing of God : to be afflicted, that He is displeased 
by tc8y more than He is displeased with us. — Bunyan. 



Bad dispositions require some time to grow into 
bad habits; bad habits must undermine good, and 
offcen repeated acts make us habitually evil ; so that, 
by gradual depravations, and while we are but stag- 
geringly evil, we are not left without parentheses of 
considerations, thoughtful rebukes, and merciful in- 
terventions which recall us unto ourselves. For the 
wisdom of God hath methodized the course of things 
into the best advantage of goodness, and thinking 
considerators overlook not the tract thereof. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 



Sin is never at a stay First we learn to 

bear it; then we come to like it; by and bye we 
contract a friendship with it ; then we dote upon it ; 
at last we become enslaved to it in a bondage which 
we shall hardly be able or willing to shake off ; when 
not only our necks are fitted to the yoke, our hands 
are manacled, and our feet shackled thereby; but 
our heads and hearts do conspire in base submission 
thereto ; when vice hath made such impression on us ; 
when this pernicious weed hath taken so deep root 
in our mind, will, and affections, it will demand an 
extremely toilsome labour to extirpate it. — Barrow. 
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No closer doth the shadow follow the hody, than 
the revenge of self-accusation follows sin. Walk 
eastward in the morning, the shadow starts behind 
thee ; soon after it is upon thy left side ; at noon, it 
is under thy feet ; lie down, it coucheth under thee ; 
towards even, it leaps before thee. Thou canst not 
be rid of it while thou hast a body, and the sun light. 
No more can thy soul quit the conscience of evil. — 
Bishop Sail. 



I have seen the little purls of a spring sweat 
through the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the 
stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child's foot; and it was despised, 
Hke the descending pearls of a misty morning, till it 
had opened its way and made a stream large enough 
to carry away the ruins of the undermined strand, 
and to invade the neighbouring gardens: but then 
the despised drops were grown into an artificial river, 
and an intolerable mischief. So are the first entrances 
of sin, stopped with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, 
and checked into sobriety by the eye of a reverend 
man, or the counsels of a single sermon : but when 
such beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath 
not in it so much philosophy as to think any thing 
evil as long as we can endure it, they grow up to 
tdcers and pestilential evils: they destroy the soul 
by tiieir abode, who at their first entry might have 
been killed with the pressure of a little finger. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 



KEPENTANCE 



Father of heav'n and Him by whom 

It, and us for it, and all else for us. 

Thou mad'st and goYem'd'st ever; eome, 

And recreate me, now grown ruinous ; 

My heart is by dejeotion, clay, 

And by selAmurder, red. 

From this red earth. Oh! Father, purge away 

All vicious tinctures ; that, new-fbshioned, 

I may rise up from death before I'm dead. — Donne. 



Jltnb goitt \itvxt, anb itot ^^oxtr ^arnunis, vatb iron nnia i)^t ^arb 
nam ^ab, iox ^t is fpLdaxa anb xtutaM, slab ia angtr, nnH at 
^rtat kinhtess. 

^tvAt 0f from sin, anb atbtx %ne l^atths an^^, anb citansr 
1^ l^tart ftam foickebness. 

luring fortl^, %rrtore, frnits meet iax tej^entantt. 

6abls nattaio ioatktil^ repentance ta saliratiom, not to be repented) 
of: imt t^e sorroto at t^e baaxUi tooihetl^ Itreat^. 




OME, when they speak of repentance, mean 
Kttle more than that they have grieved for 
transgression. Now sorrow is, I admit, an 
entrance- way of repentance — a preparation for it — a 
means of it ; but it is not the grace itself. The truth 
is, we must toil and struggle as well as lament, and 
grief does no good any farther than it leads to a 
habit of watchftdness. — CJianning, 



B^pentance without amendment, is like continual 
pumping without mending the leak. — Fuller, 
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It is the greatest folly imaginable in some, to shed 
tears for their sins and within a little while to return 
to them again; they think there is some kind of 
absolution in this way of easy venting themselves by 
tears in prayer, and when a new temptation returns, 
they easily yield to it. This is lightness and foolish- 
ness, like the inconstancy of a woman who enter- 
tains new lovers in her mourning apparel, having 
expressed much sorrow and grief for her former 

husband The only healing herb that 

the sinner can find is true repentance and himible 
confession: not that which acknowledges sin in a 
few slight words, when it is hardly looked upon it 
and known it ; but that which proceeds from a pre- 
vious true and vivid compunction of soul, and is 
inseparably attended by renovation and purity of 
heart and life; and as comprehending this, it is 
sometimes put for the whole of repentance. True 
and genuine repentance hath eyes, as it were, on 
both sides ; it looks back on sins already committed 
to lament them; it looks forward and humbly 
resolves to conmiit no more what it has lamented. — 
Leighton. 



The man who explores himself in order to do the 
work of repentance, must explore his thoughts and 
the intention of his will, and must then examine 
what he would do if it were permitted him ; that is, 
if he were not afraid of the laws, of the loss of repu- 
tation, honour, and gain; the evils of man reside 
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therein; the evils which a man does in the body 
are all from thence; they who do not explore the 
evils of their thought and will, cannot do the work 
of repentance, for they think and will afterwards, 
as they did before, and yet, to wiH evils is to do 
them. — Swedenborg, 



It is true that there is much difficulty in exercising 
godliness. But this difficulty does not arise from the 
godliness which begins now to be felt in the mind, 
but from the ungodliness which still remains. If 
our feelings were not opposed to repentance, and our 
corruption did not oppose itself to the purity of God, 
there would be nothing painftd for us in it. We 
only suffer in proportion as our natural sin resists 
supernatural grace. Our heart is torn between their 
opposing efforts. But it would be imjust to impute 
this violence to Gk)d who draws us to Him, in- 
stead of attributing it to the world which retain us. 
A child whom his mother tears from the arms of 
robbers, ought, in the pain he suffers, to love the 
lawful and loving violence which procures his liberty, 
and only to detest the tyranny of those who would 
have kept him unjustly. — Pascal, 



Take it (saith Chrysostom) upon my credit — Such 
is God's merciful inclination towards men, that 
repentance offered with a single mind he never 
refuseth ; no, not although we be come to the very 
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top of iniquity. If there be a will and desire 
to return^ he receiveth, embraceth, and omitteth 
nothing which may restore us to former happiness, 
yea, that which is yet above all the rest; albeit, 
we cannot, in the duty of satisfying Him, attain 
what we ought, and would, but come far behind 
our mark. He taketh nevertheless in good worth 
that little which we do; be it never so mean, we 
lose not our labour thereia. — Hooker, 



Every delay of repentance is a venturing the main 
chance. It is uncertain whether hereafter we shall 
have time for it ; and if we have time, whether we 
shall have a heart to it, and the assistance of Gk)d's 
grace to go through with it. God, indeed, hath 
been graciously pleased to promise pardon on repent- 
ance ; but He hath no where promised life and 
leisure, the aids of His grace and Holy Spirit to 
those who put off their repentance and amendment 
of life : He hath no where promised to receive them 
to mercy and favour who only give Him good words, 
and are at last contented to condescend so far to 
Him, as to promise to leave their sins when they 
can keep them no longer. — Tillotson. 



If therefore we mean to be good, or to be happy, 
it behoveth us to lose no time ; to be presently up at 
our great task, to snatch all occasions, to embrace all 
means incident of reforming our hearts and lives. 
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Ab those who have a long journey to go, do take 
care to set out early, and in their way make good 
speed, lest the night overtake them before they reach 
their home ; so it being a great way from hence to 
heaven, seeing we must pass over so many obstacles, 
through so many paths of duty, before we arrive 
thither, it is expedient to set forward as soon as can 
be, and to proceed with sdl expedition; the longer 
we stay, the more time we shall need, and the less 
we shall have. 

We may consider that no future time which we 
can fix on, will be more convenient than the present 
is for our reformation. Let us pitch on what time 
we please, we shall be as unwilling and imfit to 
begin as we are now ; we shall find in ourselves the 
same indispositions, the same averseness, or the same 
listlessness toward it, as now : there will occur the 
like hardships to deter us, and the like pleasures to 
allure us from our duty ; objects will then be present, 
and wiU strike as smartly on our senses ; the case 
will appear just the same, and the same pretences 
for delay wiU obtrude themselves: so that we shall 
be as apt then as now to prorogue the business. We 
shall say then. To-morrow I wiU mend; and when 
that morrow cometh, it wiU be still to-morrow, and 
so the morrow will prove endless. — Ba/rrow, 



Contrition, humiliation, deep-felt unworthiness and 
sin, consciousness of the wide chasm between them- 
selves and God — such emotions are in most men the 
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beginnings of a religious life — ^the moving of the 
Spirit over the dark and troubled waters of the soul : 
and in these emotions the want of a Mediator — ^some 
heavenly Counsellor and Guide is intensely expe- 
rienced, — One who shall take us by the hand and 
lead us up to God, and give us assurance of his 
Fatherly compassion and abounding love. Over- 
whelmed with shame and remorse the soul feels 
itself shut out fi^om God. How can it gain access 
to Him? Christ rises before the thought of the 
smitten and downcast penitent — the Friend of sin- 
ners, and the Comforter of the sorrowing — ^the Per- 
fection of Holiness, but also the Perfection of Love. 
To the bruised heart and smarting conscience he 
applies the healing balm of Divine Mercy. The 
felt adaptation of His Gospel to the deepest wants 
of our souls, disposes us to embrace it as a word of 
peace from Heaven : and the secret witness of the 
Spirit seals it as authentically divine. The burden 
is taken away. Free access is opened to Gk)d. 
Despair vanishes; hope springs up in its place; 
and power from on high gives new vigour to com- 
mence a nobler life. — J, «/". Tat/ler. 



SPIRITUAL PROGRESS, 



God is my strong salvation ; 

What foe have I to fear? — Montgomery. 

The path seems rough and steep ; 
Bat in the asoent, more gentle is the slope ; 
And when the summit thou hast fiurly gained, 
Thy feet shall glide as pleasantly along, 
As a brave vessel sailetii with the tide. — Dante, 



art i\an cast birbn, ^ m^ sotd? snb b\^ art t^ hin- 
tjvatitti imi}gin tat ? Jf opt t^oxc in ^ab : fat S Ismail get yxvast Him 
iox t^e ^p ai Jf ijs conntcnattce. 

Cake 1^ Kviti be tprnt: ftar tuA, luit^tr bt faint-^tarteb. 

®^en js^alt tl^ost b)alk in t^ braj; safelji, anb tl^g foot 8^ not 
stnmble. 

€}^t bnnb blobetl^ brl^ere it listetl^, anb tl^on ^eartst t^e sonnb 
tl^tof, hxA canst ttot ttll bi\[tnu it comctj^^ anb bl^^tr it goct^: 
80 in tbtqi ant i}pd in bom of t^< i^pirit. 




E were very quick-sighted, that could per- 
ceive the growing of the grass, or the 
moving of the shadow upon the dial; yet 
when those are done, eveiy eye doth easily discern 
them. It is no otherwise in the progress of grace, 
which, how it increaseth in the soul, and by what 
degrees we cannot hope to perceive; but, being 
grown, we may see it. It is the fault of many 
Christians, that they depend too much upon sense, 
and make that the judge of their spiritual estate, 
being too much dejected, when they do not sen- 
sibly feel the proofe of their proficiency, and the 
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present proceedings of their regeneration. Why do 
they not as well question the growth of their stature, 
because they do not see how much they are thriven ? 
Surely it must needs be, that spiritual things are 
less perceptible than bodily : much more, therefore, 
must we, in these, wait upon time for necessary 
conviction; and well may it suffice us, if, upon an 
impartial comparing of the present measure of our 
knowledge, faith, or obedience, with the former, we 
can perceive ourselves any whit sensibly advanced. — 
Bishop Sail, 

Virtue is not a mushroom, that springeth up of 
itseK in one night, when we are asleep, or regard it 
not; but a delicate plant, that groweth slowly and 
tenderly, needing much pains to cultivate it, much 
care to guard it, much time to mature it in our un- 
toward soil, in this world's unkindly weather : hap- 
piness is a thing too precious to be purchased at an 
easy rate ; heaven is too high to be come at without 
much climbing; the crown of bliss is a prize, too 
noble to be won without a long and a tough conflict. 
Neither is vice a spirit that will be conjured down 
by a charm, or with a presto driven away ; it is not 
an adversaiy that can be knocked down at a blow, 
or dispatched with a stab. Whoever shall pretend 
that, at any time, easily, with a celerity, by a kind 
of legerdemain, or by any mysterious knack, a man 
may be settled in virtue, or converted from vice, 
conmion experience abundantly will confute him. — 
Ba/rrow, 
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Hasten to conform yourselves to Christ, but hasten 
a<3Cording to the laws of your nature. As the body 
cannot by the concentration of its whole strength 
into one bound, scale the height of a mountain, 
neither can the mind free itself from eveiy obstacle, 
and achieve perfection by an agony of the will. 
Great effort is indeed necessaiy, but such as can be 
sustained; such as fits us for greater; such as will 
accumidate, not exhaust our spiritual force. The 
soul may be overstrained as truly as the body, and 
it often is so in seasons of extraordinary religious 
excitement; and the consequence is,, an injury to 
the constitution of the intellect and the heart, which 
a life may not be able to repair. — Channing. 



He who moves onward on the road of virtue, gene- 
rally goes by slow steps ; it is only through troubles 
and obstacles that he follows in so beautifrd, yet so 
difficult a path; it is only by means of restrained 
feelings, of combated prejudices, of conquered pas- 
sions, of victories obtained over himself, that he 
advances in his career. It needs months, nay yearsy 
to perceive that the old man is weakened, and that 
the new man has acquired strength. — Saurin, 



As the needle of a compass, when it is directed to 
its beloved star, at the first address waves on either 
Bide, and seems indifferent in his courtship of the 
rising or declining sun; and when it seems first 
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deteimined to the North, stands awhile trembling, as 
if it suffered inconvenience in the first fruition of its 
desires, and stands not still in fiill enjoyment till after 
first a great variety of motion, and then an undis- 
turbed posture : so is the piety, and so is the conver- 
sion of a man wrought by degrees and several steps 
of imperfection; and at first our choices are wavering, 
convinced by the grace of Gt)d, and yet not persuaded, 
and then persuaded but not resolved, and then re- 
solved, but deferring to begin ; and then beginning 
but (as all beginners are), in weakness and uncer- 
tainty; and we fly out often into huge indiscretions, 
and long to return to Egypt ; and when the storm is 
quite over, we find little bubblings and unevennesses 
upon the face of the waters ; we often weaken our 
own purposes by the return of sin ; and we do not 
call ourselves conquerors, till by the long possession 
of virtues it is a strange and unusual, and therefore 
an uneasy and unpleasant thing, to act a crime.- 
Jeremy Taylor. 



There is, as in other affairs, so even in spiritual 
things, an anxious perplexing care, which is a dis- 
temper and disturbance to the soul : it seems to have 
a heat of zeal and affection in it, but is, indeed, not 
the natural, right heat that is healthful and enables 
for action, but a diseased, feverish heat, that puts all 
out of frame and imfits for duty. It seems to stir 
and frirther, but indeed it hinders ; and does not 
hasten us, but so as to make us stumble : as if there 

E 
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was one beMnd a man, driving and thrusting him 
forward, and not suffering him to set and order his 
steps in his course : this were the ready way, instead 
of advancing him, to weary him, and possibly give 
him a fall. — LeighUm. 



No man can mount so fast, as to set his foot upon 
the highest step of the ladder at first. — South, 



When one that was in great anxiety of mind, often 
wavering between fear and hope, did once humbly 
prostrate himself in prayer, and said, * ! if I knew 
that I should persevere ! ' he presently heard within 
him an answer from God, which said, * If thou didst 
know it, what wouldst thou do ? Do what thou 
wouldst do then, and thou shalt be safe ! ' 

And, being herewith comforted and strengthened, 
he committed himself wholly to the will of God, and 
his anxiety ceased : 

Neither had he any mind to search curiously far- 
ther what should befal him ; but rather laboured to 
understand what was the perfect and acceptable will 
of God, for the beginning and accomplishing of every 
good work. — Thomas d Kempis, 



When I look into my garden, there I see first, a 
small spire look out of the earth, which, in some 
months' time grows into a stalk; then, after majiy 
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days' expectation, branches forth into some leaves ; 
at last appears the hope of a flower, which, ripened 
with many suns and showers, arises to its perfection, 
and at last puts forth its seed for a succeeding multi- 
plication. If I look into my orchard, I see the well- 
grafted scions yield, first, a tender bud ; itself, after 
many years, is bodied to a solid stock; and under 
the patience of many hard winters, spreads forth large 
arms : at last, being grown to a meet age of vegeta- 
tion, it begins to grace the spring with some fair 
blossoms, which, falling off, kindly give way to a 
weak embryon of firuit : every day now adds some- 
thing to the growth, till it attains, in autumn, to a 
full maturity. Why should I make account of any 
other course in my spiritual proceedings ? God, I 
shall be always ready to censure my slow pace in 
grace and holy obedience, and shall be ever ambitious 
in aspiring higher in Thy gracious favour : but when 
I shall have endeavoured my utmost, I shall wait 
with humble patience upon Thy boimtifiil hand : as 
one that desires thankftdly to acknowledge the little 
I have received, and meekly to attend Thy good 
pleasure for what I may receive. So Thou bring me 
to Thee, take what time and keep what pace Thou 
pleasest. — Bishop JSdll. 



There are those who go about in passive waiting 
for a call from Heaven ; who try this, and try that, 
and say *lohere?' and *lo there!' And they find 
that the Kingdom of God cometh not of observation ! 

E 3 
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Wanting to be holy for the sake of being happy, they 
shall assuredly be neither; unless first the crust of 
their selfish nature is broken by affliction, and bend- 
ing the head upon the shrine of sorrow, they cry 
with a contrition that forgets to be happy, — a cry 
that, it may be, the Divine Spirit will not despise. 
The Kingdom of GK)d is within us. In the latency 
of every soul there lurks, among the things it loves 
and venerates, some earnest and saHent point, whence 
a divine life may be begun and radiate ; some inci- 
pient idea of duty, it may be, some light mist of 
disinterested love, appearing vague and nebulous 
and infinitely distant within the mighty void, — a 
broken &inge of holy light, seen only in the spirit's 
deepest darkness : and therein may be the stirrings 
of a mystic energy, and the haze may be gathered 
together and glow within the mind into a star — a 
sun — a piercing eye of Gk)d. But wherever the 
Deity dweUeth within us. He will be unfelt and a 
stranger to us tOl we abandon ourselves to the 
duties and aspirations which we feel to be His voice ; 
till we renounce ourselves, and unhesitatingly pre- 
cipitate our life on the persuasion of our disinterested 
atffections. While His * Spirit bloweth where it 
Hsteth,' yet certain it is that they only who do TTih 
will shall ever feel His power. — Martineau. 



SECURITY. 



The worm of peaoe is silrety ; 
Surety secure ; but modest doubt is called 
The beacon ofUie wise ; the tent that searches 
To th* bottom of the wound. — ShaJapere, 

Ay me, how many perils do unibid 

The righteous man, to make him daily fall ! 

Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold 

And stedfast truth acquite him out of all ; 

Her love is firme, her care continuall, 

So oft as he through his own foolish pride 

Or weakness, is to sinful bands made thralL — Spenter, 



^^tbtxi^tUtM, I ^abt lunntfo^ot against iJ^u, btcxant l^os ]pat 
Uh % Bxst labt, 

dxalt nai tl^stlf, lest tj^on tall, nrdi bnng btsl^oiumr UTfon t^ 
sosl. 

€\pa SBxtl^ t^e ITorh, Wot nnta i\t man t^ ixvatxi}^ in man» 
snb maketl^ fles^ ^8 arm, anb baj^nt l^tart btpartet^ ham t^t ITorb. 

ii 3 jasti^ m|;8JtIf, mine obm maxd]^ nfgvH oaviitxan mie; if S 
8a|; S am ytdtd, it n\g$H vUmo yxobt me pxbetut. 




HE remiss, easy Christian shuts the gate 
against the heavenly breathings of God's 
Holy Spirit; he thinks eveiy breath that 
is fjEinned by the wings of the Holy Dove is not in- 
tended to encourage his fires, which bum and smoke, 
and peep through the doud already ; it tempts him 
to security ; and, if an evil life be a certain inlet to a 
second death, despair on one side, and security on 
the other, are the bars and locks to that door; he can 
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never pass forth again while that state remains; 
whoever slips in his spiritual walking does not pre- 
sently fall ; but if that slip does not awaken his dili- 
gence and his caution, then his ruin begins, as St. 
Austin observes : " either upon the pursuit of his first 
error, or by a careless spirit, or a decaying slackened 
resolution;" all which are the direct effects of luke- 
waminess. But so have I seen a fair structure begun 
with art and care, and raised to half its stature, and 
then it stood still by the misfortune or negligence of 
the owner, and the rain descended and dwelt in its 
joints, and supplanted the contexture of its pillars, 
and, having stood awhile, like the antiquated temple 
of a deceased oracle, it fell into a hasty age, and sunk 
upon its own knees, and so descended into ruin. So 
is the imperfect, unfinished spirit of a man : it lays 
the foundation of a holy resolution, and strengthens 
it with vows and arts of prosecution ; it raises up the 
walls, by sacraments and prayers, reading, and holy 
ordinances; and holy actions begin with a slow 
motion, and the building stays, and the spirit is 
weary, and the soul is naked, and exposed to tempta- 
tion, and, in the days of storm, take in every thing 
that can do it mischief; and it is faint and sick, 
listless and tired, and it stands tOl its own weight 
wearies the foundation, and then declines to death 
and sad disorder, being so much the worse, because 
it hath not only returned to its first foUies, but hath 
superadded unthankfulness and carelessness, a posi- 
tive neglect and a despite of holy things, a setting a 
low price to the things of Gh>d. — Jer&my Taylor, 
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When we pass GK)d by, and take no notice of Him, 
but wiU rely upon our own wisdom and strengtb, we 
provoke Him to leave us in the hands of our own 
counsel, and to let us see what weak and foolish 
creatures we are: and a man is never in greater 
danger of drowning, Ihan when he dasps his arms 
closest about himself. — TilhUon. 



What is virtue but a medicine, and vice but a 
wound ? Yet we have so often deeply wounded our- 
selves with medicine, that Gbd hath been fain to 
make wounds medicinable; to cure by vice where 
virtue hath stricken ; to suffer the just man to fall, 
that, being raised, he may be taught what power it 
was which upheld him standing. I am not afraid to 
affirm it boldly with St. Augustiu, that man puffed 
up with a proud opinion of their own sanctity and 
holiness, receive a benefit at the hands of God and are 
assisted with His grace, when with His grace they 
are not assisted, but permitted, and that greviously, 
to transgress; whereby, as they were in over-great 
liking of themselves supplanted, so the dislike of that 
which did supplant them, may establish them after- 
wards the surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, and it 
shall undoubtedly make you itself this answer ; My 
eager protestations, made in the glory of my ghostly 
strength, I am ashamed of; but those crystal tears, 
wherewith my sin and weakness were bewailed, have 
procured my endless joy ; my strength had been my 
ruin, and my faU my stay. — Kociker, 
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He [the true Clmstiaii] knows himself never out 
of danger, and therefore stands ever upon his guard ; 
neither of his hands are empty ; the one holdeth out 
the shield of faith, the other manageth the sword of 
the Spirit : both of them are employed in this per- 
petual conflict. He cannot be weaiy of resisting, 
but resolves to die fighting; he hath a ward for 
eveiy blow, and as his eye is quick to discern tempta- 
tions, so is his hand and foot nimble to avoid tkem : 
he cannot be discouraged with either the number or 
power of his enemies, knowing that his strength is 
out of himself, in Him in whom he can do all things, 
and that there can be no match to the Almighty : he 
is careful not to give advantage to his vigilant adver- 
sary, and therefore warily avoids the occasions of sin; 
and if at any time he be overtaken with the sudden- 
ness or subtilty of temptation, he speedQy reoovers 
himself by a serious repentance, and fights so much 
the harder because of his foil: he hates to take quar- 
ter of the spiritual powers ; nothing less than death 
can put an end to his quarrel, nor nothing belov 
viotoiy. — Bishop HaU, 



HUMILITY. 



Take heed of overweening, and compare 

Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
Study the best and highest Uiings there are. 

Bat of thyself a humble thought retain. 

Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 

The glory of thy Maker's sacred name; 
Use aJl thy powers Uiat blessed Power to praise, 

Which gives thee power to be, and use the same. — Sir John Daviea. 



J am s 0mM man, ^ ITorh. 

Cake mg goke npon gflxt, snh learn of me, £of | am meek foxti 
loiols in ^eart, anb ge s^all fin^ rest nnta T^mxt nanis, 

S< tl^ ^mnblet^ ^mself, n}piii be e^aUeb. 

C^8 sait^ t^e ^^ anb Io% ®ne t^at xn^abttet^ ttennis, bxl^ose 
name x8 Jfffis: Jf bbyell in t^e ^^ an^ ^ols place; bnt^ 1^ also 
t^ 10 of a contrite anb limbic spirit, ia rebibe t^e spirit of t^e 
^nmble, anb rebibe t^ j^art of t^e contrite ones. 




OW nobly doth that little laxk mount up 
singing towards heaven in a right line; 
whereas the hawk, which is stronger of 
body and swifter of wing, towers up by many 
gradual compasses to his highest pitch ! That bulk 
of body and length of wing hinders a direct ascent, 
and r^uires the help both of air and scope to ad- 
vance his flight ; whilst that small bird cuts the air 
without resistance, and needs no outward furtherance 
of her motion. It is no otherwise with the souls of 
men in flying up to their heaven. Some are hin- 
dered by those powers which would seem helps to 
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their' soaring up thither ; great wit, deep judgment, 
quick apprehension, send men about with no small 
labour for the recovery of their own incumbrance ; 
whilst the good affections of plain and simple souls, 
raise them up immediately to the fruition of Qtod, 
"Why should we be proud of that which may slacken 
our way to glory ? Why should we be disheartened 
with the smaU measure of that, the very want 
whereof, may, as the heart may be affected, facilitate 
our way to happiness ? — Bishop SdU. 



Think not thyself better for anything that happens 
to thee from without. For although thou mayst by 
gifts bestowed upon thee be better than another, as 
one horse is better than another, yet as thou art a 
man, thou hast nothing to commend thee to thyself^ 
but that only by which Ihou art a man ; that is, by 
what thou choosest and refusest. — Jeremy Taylor. 



Surely, a humble husbandman that serveth Gt)d, 
is better than a proud philosopher, that, neglecting^ 
himself, studies the course of the heavens. 

Presimie not upon thyself, but place thy hope in 
Gk)d. Do what lieth in thy power, and God will 
assist thy good will. 

Value not thyself for the strength or beauty of thy 
body, which is spoiled and disfigured with a little 
sickness. 
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Pride not thyself in thy natural gifts or wit, lest 
thereby thou displease God. 

Trust not in thy knowledge, nor in any living 
creature ; but rather in the grace of Qt)d, who help- 
eth the humble and humbleth tiie proud. 

Glory not in wealth nor in friends; but in God 
who giyeth all things, and desireth to give thee 
himself above all. 

"When, therefore, spiritual comfort is given thee 
from Otod, receive it thankfully : but know it is the 
gift of Gt)d, not thy desert. 

Be not puffed up : neither do thou presume vainly : 
But be rather more humble for thy gift, and more 
wary in all thy actions. — Thomas a Kempis. 



How miserably are we mistaken ! We look about 
in the world, and spy failings in this man, that 
man, t'other, and every man ; and so find all vices 
and faults in particular men: then we join them 
together in our thoughts, and making one complex 
body of it, we think aU the world guilty of all that 
is ill. When we have gained thus far, then we look 
into ourselves and consider and compare ; I am not 
guilty of lying, cozening, and several the like; 
though I see all the world besides is. And this com- 
parison raiseth up our good thoughts of ourselves, 
and makes us beHeve we are better than any one 
else ; for abroad, I see nothing but pride, foUy, and 
knavery; in my own breast I find the contrary : ergo^ 
I am better than other men. Whereas, if we would 
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but look into our own selves for faults, as diligently 
as we do into others, we might easily find ourselves 
as guilty as other men, and worse than a great many 
men. Let us invert the speculation then, and do it 
thus : Such a one is perfectly temperate, I am not ; 
he never slandereth his neighbour, but I do ; and so 
the like. Such a thought would pluck off our plumage, 
and fetch us down again from a fancied top of per- 
fection, and set us, at least, with the generality of 
mankind. A good rule then, is it to search others 
for their virtues, and thyself for thy vices. — Fuller. 



K a holy heart be the temple of Gk)d, and, there- 
fore, a house of prayer, certainly when it is framed 
and builded for such, the foundation of that temple is 
laid in deep humOity ; otherwise, no prayers that are 
offered upon it, have the smell of pleasing incense to 
Him. — Leighton. 



Our faults are our own ; they originate entirely in 
ourselves; to us belong all their demerit and ilieir 
shame; while, for whatever inherent good we may 
possess, we are indebted to Divine Grace, which has 
alone made us to differ. While there is none to 
share with us the baseness and turpitude of our sin- 
frd actions, our virtues are to be ultimately traced to 
a source out of ourselves. Hence whatever is wrong 
in our dispositions and conduct lays a foundation 
for immingled himiiliation ; what is of an opposite 
nature supplies no preteid; for umuingled self-com- 
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placency. Besides, it requires but Kttle attention to 
perceive that our sins admit of no apology, while 
our highest attainments in holiness are accompanied 
by much imperfection : so that while every preten- 
sion to merit is defeated, our demerits are real and 
substantial. True humbleness of mind will dispose 
us to form that correct estimate of ourselves, which 
can only result from an attention to the heart ; the 
secret movements 6f which we may often perceive to 
be irregular and depraved, where the external con- 
duct is correct ; and innumerable pollutions and dis- 
orders may be detected there by TTim « who seeth in 
secret ; ' when all that is visible to man is innocent 
and laudable. — Eohert Hall. 



Owe not thy humility unto humiliation from adver- 
sity, but look down in that state when others look 
up towards thee. Think not thy own shadow longer 
than that of others, nor delight to take the altitude 
of thyself. — 8ir Thomas Browne. 



"When we best and most strenuously follow the 
obligations of our career, we can permit no flutter 
of self-gratulation to disturb the quiet meekness of 
the heart. For only look up on that which we dare 
to hope, and how are our mightiest achievements 
dwarfed. All insufficient in themselves — ^poor spell- 
ings out of the mere alphabet of eternal wisdom — 
they are but signs of willing pupilage — ^the upturned 
look of a disciple sitting at the feet. — Marfineau. 
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Love humility in all its instances ; practise it in all 
its parts ; for it is the noblest state of man. It wiU 
set your heart and affections right towards Qod, and 
fill you with every temper that is tender and affec- 
tionate towards men. 

Let every day therefore, be a day of humOity; 
condescend to all the weakness and infirmities of 
your fellow creatures; cover their frailties ; love their 
excellencies; encourage their virtues; relieve their 
wants ; rejoice in their prosperity ; compassionate 
their distress; receive their friendship; overlook 
their unkindness ; forgive their malice ; be a servant 
of servants, and condescend to do the lowest offices 
to the lowest of mankind. 

Aspire after nothing but your own purity and per- 
fection, and have no ambition but to do everything 
in so reasonable and religious a manner that you 
may be glad that GK)d is everywhere present, and 
sees and observes all your actions. The greatest 
trial of humility is an humble behaviour towards 
your equals in age, estate, and condition of life. 
Therefore be careful of all the motions of your heart 
towards these people. Let all your behaviour^ to- 
wards them be governed by unfeigned love. Have 
no desire to put any of your equals below you, nor 
any anger at those that would put themselves above 
you. If they are proud, they are ill of a very bad 
distemper ; let them therefore have your tender pity ; 
perhaps your meekness may prove an occasion of 
their cure. But if your humility should do them no 
good, it will however, be the greatest good that you 
can do to yourself — Law. 
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my soul ! wHat estiiiiatioiL soever otHers may set 
upon thee, thou art conscious enougH of thy own 
wants. Be thanki^ for the little thou hast, and 
abased for the much thou lackest ; and if thou wilt 
needs be advancing thyself above others, let it be in 
the contestation of thy greater humbleness and lower 
dejection. Thy grace shall be no less because thou 
thinkest it so ; but shall rather multiply by a modest 
diminution. 

And, blessed Lord! Thou who resisteth the 
proud, and givest grace to the humble, give me more 
humility, that I may receive more grace ^m Thee ; 
and Thou, whose gracious rain shelves down ^m 
the steep mountains, and sweetly drenches the 
humble valleys, depress Thou my heart more and 
more with true lowliness of spirit, that the showers 
of Thy heavenly grace may soak into it, and make 
it more fniitfal in all good affections and aU holy 
obedience. — Bishop Hall. 



CONTENT. 



Content thee, f(nedj heart, 
Modest and moderate joys to those, that have 
Title to more hereafter when ttiey part. 
Are passing brave. 
Let th' upper springs into the low 
Descend and fidl, and thou dost flow. — Oeorge Herbert. 

All things He makes. He lores and blesses too, 
And renders rich with gifts and powers ; that eaoh 
Teaching himself and others Him, may learn. 
To some one gift, to some another.— J9ail<y. 



}t htt u lUtle among snx]^ u fl;, hoi \tx boH u i\t tlpd of 
nbtti t^ngs. 

6obIint88 foh^ eovdmtmtxd zs grtat gain. 

Wt htcm^\(t noting into iJgxs foorib, anb tt u artam kt esax 
axs^ noticing ont. 

St content 6nt|[ snc^f tl^ngs as |;t \psbi, fat 9e ^\i satb, 9 
toxU tuba habt t\ju, nor iorsake tj^te. 




HAVE often wondered at the painftil folly 
of lis men, who in the open view of onr 
peace (as if we were condemned to a neces- 
sary and fatal nnqnietness), lie upon our own rack ; 
finding no more joy, than if we were under no other 
hands but our executioners. One droopeth under a 
feigned evil; another augmenteth a small sorrow 
through impatience; another draws upon him an 
imcertain evil through fear ; one seeks true content- 
ment, but not enough; another hath just cause of 
joy, but perceives it not. One is vexed for that his 
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grounds of joy are matclied with, equal grieTanoes ; 
another cannot complain of any present occasion of 
sorrow, yet lives sullenly, because he finds not any 
present cause of comfort ; amongst all which, he is a 
miracle of men, that lives not some way discontented. 
So we live not while we do Hve, only for that we 
want either wisdom or will, to husband our lives to 
the best advantage. — Bishop HdlL 



As this querulous humour is against our interest 
and duty, so it is visibly against our ease. It is a 
sickness of the mind, a perpetual gnawing and crav- 
ing of the appetite, without any possibility of satis- 
faction ; and indeed is the same in the heart which 
the ea/ninus appetitus is in the stomach ; to which we 
may aptly enough apply that description we find in 
the prophet, 'He shall snatch on the right hand 
and be hungry, and shall eat on the left, and not 
be satisfied,' (Isaiah ix. 20.) Where this sharp, 
this fretting himiour aboimds, nothing converts into 
nourishment — every new accession does but excite 
some new desire; and, as it is observed of a trencher- 
fed dog, that he tastes not one bit for the greedy 
expectation of the next, so a discontented mind is so 
intent upon his pursuits, that he has no relish of his 

acquests Do we not frequently see men, 

upon an impatience of some disappointment, grow 
angry even at their own comforts? Their friends, 
their children, their meat, their drink, eveiythiag 
grows nauseous to them; and, in a frantic discontent, 

r 
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they o^n fling away those thinge which they most 
ralue. Besides, this peevish impatience is of so 
aerial a diet, that it is scarce possible to stanre it. 
It will nourish itself with phantasms and chimeras ; 
suborn a thousand surmises and imaginary distresses 
to abet its pretences; and, though every one of us 
can remonstrate to one another on the unreasonable- 
ness of this discontent, yet scarce any of us will draw 
the arg^ument home, or suffer ourselves to be con- 
vinced by what we urge as irrefragable to others. 
Nay, farther, this humour is impatient of any diver- 
sion; loves to converse only with itself. In bodily 
pains, men that despair of cure are yet glad of allays 
and mitigations, and strive by all arts to divert and 
deceive the sense of their anguish ; but in this dis- 
ease of the mind, men cherish and improve their tor- 
ment, roll and chew the bitter pill in their mouths, 
that they may be sure to have its utmost flavour ; 
and by devoting all their thoughts to the subject of 
their grief, keep up an uninterrupted sense of it — as 
if they had the same iyranny for themselves which 
Caligula bad for others, and loved to feel themselves 
die. Indeed there is not a more absurd contradic- 
tion in the world, than to hear men ciy out of the 
weight, the intolerableness of their burden, and yet 
grasp it as fast as if their life were bound up in it ; 
wiU not deposit it, no, not for the smallest breathing- 
time. A strange fascination sure, and yet so fre- 
quent, that it ought to be the fundamental care of 
him that would cure men of their discontents, to 
bring them to a hearty willingness of being cured. 
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It may be, this will look like paradox, and eveiy 
man wiU be apt to say, he wishes nothing more in 
earnest than to be cored of his present discontent. 
He that is poor would be cured by wealth, he that 
is low and obscure by honour and greatness; but, 
so an hydropic person may say, he desires to have 
his thirst cured by a perpetual supply of drink, 
yet aU sober people know that that is the way 
only to increase it ; but, let the whole habit of 
the body be rectified, and then the thirst will cease 
of itself. And certainly it is the very same in the 
present case : no outward accessions will ever satisfy 
our cravings ; our appetites must be tamed and re- 
duced, and then this will never be able to raise 
tumidts, or put us into mutiny and discontent ; and 
he, and none but he, that submits to this method, 
can be truly said to desire a cure. — lirom the Art of 
Contentment < 



Contentment consists not in adding moxQ :^el, but 
in taking away some £re ; not in multiplying wealth, 
but in subtracting men's desires^— ^i^//^. 



Men, standing in the shade of humble valleys, look 
up and wonder at the height of hills, and think it 
goodly living there, as Peter thought Tabor. But 
when, with weary limbs, they have ascended, and 
find the beams of the sun melting their spirits, or 
the cold blasts of wind making their sinews slack, 

f3 
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flashes of lightning, or cracks of thunder^ soonest 
endangering their adyanced heads, then they confess 
(checking their proud conceit), the low valley is 
safest. For the fruitfol dews that fiedl fast on the 
hills stay least while there, but nm down to the 
valley ; and though, on such a promontory, a man 
farther sees, and is farther seen, yet in the vaUey, 
where he sees less, he enjoys more. — Adams, 



We subjects thitilr in this matter and say, O if I 
were a great man, or a rich man, as some men be, 
I would do much good, I would relieve the poor, and 
minister justice to them that have wrong. So the 
sick man thuiketh, K I had any health and might 
go abroad, I would live after the will of God, and 
keep me ^m all sin and wickedness, &c. Such fool-* 
ish reasoning some have with themselves, not con- 
sidering that the best service any man can do unto 
Gk)d, is to apply his business in such state and order 
as Qod hath appointed and ordered him. For thou 
canst do Qod no better service, being a poor man, 
than to live uprightly in thine estate. And so the 
sick man pleaseth God as well in his sickness, if he 
bear the same patiently and willingly, as another 
man doth in his health. Therefore these studies to 
come aloft, and such other vain desires are naught 
and foolish; and every good Ohristian must beware 
of them, and study to live in his order as God hath 
appointed him. — Latimer, 
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We Bometimes complain of the conditions of onr 
being, as unfavourable to the discernment and the 
love of Gk)d ; we speak of Him as veiled from us by 
our senses ; and of the world as the outer region of 
exile from which He is peculiarly hid. In imagimng 
what is holy and divine, we take flight to other worlds, 
and conceive that there the film must faU away, and 
all adorable realities burst upon the sight. Alas! 
what reason have we to think any other station more 
sanctifying than our own f There is none, so far as 
we can tell, under the more immediate touch of God ; 
none, whence sublimer deeps are open to adoration ; 
none, murmuriDg with the whisper of more thrilliTig 
affections, or ennobled as the theatre of more glorious 
duties. The dimness we deplore, no travelling would 
cure ; the most perfect of observatories wiU not serve 
the blind ; we carry our darkness with us ; and in- 
stead of wandering to fresh scenes, and blaming our 
planetary atmosphere, and flying over creation for 
purer air, it behoves us, in simple faith, to sit by our 
own wayside and say, ' Lord, that we may receive 
our sight ! ' — Martineau. 

There is ever some * dead fly' in our box, which 
marreth our 'ointment;' some adherent inconve- 
nience, which soureth the gust of our enjoyments ; 
there is always some good thing absent which we do 
want or long for ; some ill thing present or ia pros- 
pect which we abhor, would avoid, do fear may come. 
If therefore we would find content, we must not seek 
it here ; we must want it, or have it from another 
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T^orld : it must come hither from heaven, and thence 
only piety can fetch it down. This, instead of these 
unsatisfying, uncertain, and unstable things, sup- 
plieth us with goods adequate to our most out- 
stretched wishes, infallibly sure, incessantly durable ; 
*an indefectible treasure, an incorruptible inheri- 
tance, an unshakable kingdom ; ' a perfect and end- 
less joy, capable to replenish the vastest heart ; which 
he that hath a good title to or a confident hope of, 
how can he be otherwise than extremely pleased, 
than fdlly content? It assureth the favour and 
friendship of God, of Him that is absolute Lord and 
disposer of all things; the which he that hath and 
confideth in, what can he want or wish for more ? 
what can he fear ? what can annoy or dismay hha ? 
what can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil or 
sad ? What is poverty to him for whom Grod is con- 
cerned to provide? What is disgrace to him that 
hath the regard and approbation of Qtod ? What is 
danger to him whom Gbd continually protecteth? 
What can any distress work on him whom Gk>d doth 
comfort and will relieve ? What is any thing to him 
who is sensible that aU things are purposely disposed 
to him by that Wisdom which perfectly knoweth 
what is best ; by that Gfoodness which entirely loveth 
him ? In fine, he that is conscious to himself of being 
well-affected in mind and acting the best way, who 
is satisfied in the state of his soul, secure from GK>d's 
displeasure and hopeful of His favour, what can 
make any grevious impression on him ? What other 
affections than such as are most gratefrd and pleasant 
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can lodge in his soul ? Joy and peace have natural 
seeds in such a mind, and necessarily must spring up 
there; in proportion, I mean, and according to the 
degrees of piety resident therein. — Ba/rrow. 



If thy vessel be but small in the ocean of this 
world, if meanness of possessions be thy allotment 
upon earth, forget not those virtues which the Great 
Disposer of all bids thee to entertain from the quality 
and condition : that is, submission, humility, content 
of mind, and industry. Content may dwell in all 
stations. To be low, but above contempt, may be 
high enough to be happy. But many of low degree 
may be high enough to be computed, and some cubits 
above the common conmiensuration ; for in all states 
virtue gives quaHfications and allowances, which make 
out defects. Eough diamonds are sometimes mistaken 

for pebbles K our merits be above our 

stations, if our iatrinsic value be greater than what 
we go for, or our value than our valuation, and if we 
stand higher in God's than in the censor's books, it 
may make some equitable balance in the inequalities 
of this world, and there may be no such vast chasm 
or g^ulf between disparities, as conmion measures 
determine. The Divine eye looks upon high and 
low differently from that of man. They who seem to 
stand upon Olympus, and high mounted unto our 
eyes, may be but in the valleys and low ground unto 
TTiH ; for He looks upon those highest who nearest 
approach His Divinity, and upon those as lowest who 
are farthest from it. — Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Lord God, how subject is this wretched heart of 
mine to repining and discontentment ! K it may not 
have what it would, how ready it is (like a froward 
dtdld) to throw away what it hath I I know and feel 
this to be out of that natural pride which is so deep- 
rooted in me ; for could I be sensible enough of my 
own unworthiness, I should think every thing too 
good, every thing too much for me: my very being, 

Lord, is more than I am ever able to answer Thee, 
and how could I deserve it when I was not ? but that 

1 have any helps of my well-being here, or hopes and 
means of my being glorious hereafter, how far is it 
beyond the recich of my soul ! Lord, let me find my 
own nothingness ; so shall I be thankM for a little, 
and in my very want, bless Thee. — JBishop HalL 



CHARITABLE JUDGMENT, 



What's done we partly may compute. 
But know not what's resisted. — Bums, 

How would you be 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as ^ou are? Oh ! think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips 
Like man new made. — 8hakspere, 



SB^jtt^tr it k to £nntb at iat, talk not of ot^tr mm*ii Vibtti, 
ISSi^atioxt ifpnk gt tbit in j^oxa Jgtvatn ? 
^^on^^ 3 np^ bnt^ tl^t tongnes of nun Rnb of angels, anb l^afrf 
not c^artt];, $ am hztmtu its a sonnbxng brass or a tinkling tgrnhvl. 




N honest and charitable mind disposes ns, 
when we see any man endued with good 
qualities and pursuing a tenour of good 
practice, to esteem such a person, to conmiend him, 
to interpret what he doeth to the best, not to suspect 
any ill of him, or to seek any exception against him ; 
it inclineth us, when we see any action materially 
good, to yield it with ^imple due approbation and 
praise, without searching for, or surmising any defect 
in the cause or principle whence it cometh, in the 
design or end to which it tendeth, in the way or 
manner of performing it. A good man should be 
sorry to have any good thing spoiled : as to find a 
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crack in a fair building, a flaw in a fine jewel, a 
canker in a goodly flower, is grievous to any indif- 
ferent man, so would it be displeasing to him to 
observe defects in a worthy person, or commendable 
action; he therefore will not easily entertain suspicion 
of any such, he will never hunt for any. But on the 
contrary, 't is the property of a detractor, when he seeth 
a worthy person whom he doth not affect, or whom 
he is concerned to wrong, to survey him thoroughly, 
and to sifb all his actions, with intent to descry some 
failing, or any semblance of a fsLult, by which he may 
disparage hinn ; when he vieweth any good action, he 
peereth into it, labouring to espy some pretence to 
derogate from the commendation apparently belong- 
ing to it. 

.... Ab a good nature and ingenuous disposition 
incline men to observe, like and commend what 
appeareth best in our neighbour; so malignity of 
temper and heart promoteth to espy, and catch at the 
worst ; one, as a bee, gathereth honey out of any 
herb; the other, as a spider, sucketh poison out 
of the sweetest flower. — JBarrotv. 



As a temper truly equitable extends to all persons 
who may come within its influence, so it will to all 
branches of treatment in our intercourses among 
them : it will not only incline us to do as we would 
be done by, but likewise to think as we would 
be thought by. We are angry at being slandered, 
ridiculed, undervalued, triumphed over, though but 
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in thought, if we find it out ; at our actions being 
mis-interpreted, our words unfavorably construed, our 
reasons unattended to, our meaning perverted, and 
our conduct ascribed to the worst motives it could 
proceed from : we wish to have all men candid and 
even favorable to us, desirous of finding grounds to 
give us their approbation, ready to make all excuses 
and allowances for our mistakes, to allow us the full 
merit we deserve ; to presume our intentions were good, 
to enter fairly and willingly into our sentiments, and 
give UJ8 the due share of their esteem. "Why then should 
we refuse them what we like so well for ourselves, 
or practise upon them what we are so vehemently 
averse to have practised upon ourselves ? This cer- 
tainly is the most opposite temper possible to equit- 
ableness; and can proceed :&om nothing but a narrow 
selfishness, regardless of every thing but the indul- 
gence of an evil habit or fond humour of vanity. 

Therefore it is incumbent upon us to eradicate this 
evil weed, than which there is none more obstructive 
to the growth of charity, for we can never heartily 
love those whom we think ill of ; but as habits are 
not presently to be rooted out, it requires our con- 
tinual application and vigilance to wither it by 
degrees. For this purpose, it will be expedient to 
study the art of penetrating into the conceptions of 
persons we have to deal with ; not judging them by 
our own ideas, but by those we may suppose to 
occupy their imagination. We may remember that 
other people have their passions, their prejudices, 
their favorite aims, their fears, their cautions, their 
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interest, their sadden impulses and varieties of appre- 
hension, as well as ourselves; we may strive to 
recollect how these several causes have operated upon 
us, in how many different lights we have beheld 
the same object, and how often we have judged the 
same things right which we now condemn in them. — 
Tucker. 



In all private judgments, so much depends upon 
the intention of the offender, that unless we could 
possess ourselves of God's Omniscience, it would be 
as irrational as impious to assume his authority. 
Until we know men's hearts, we are imperfect judges 
of their actions. — Fuller. 



There are very few so innocent and free from 
infirmities or greater faults, as not to be obnoxious 
to reproach upon one account or other; even the 
wisest and most virtuous, and most perfect among 
men, have some littie vanity or affectation which lays 
them open to the raillery of a mimical or malicious 
wit; therefore, we should often turn our thoughts 
upon ourselves, and look into that part of the wallet 
which men commonly fling over their shoulders and 
keep behind them, that they may not see their own 
faults ; and when we have searched that well, let us 
remember our Saviour's rule, 'He that is without 
sin, let him cast the first stone.' — TilloUm. 
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It is true, it is necessaiy for some men, in some 
particular charges and stations, to regard the ways 
of others ; and besides, something also there may be 
in a wise observing of others, to improve the good 
and the evil we see in them to our own advantage, 
and the bettering of our own ways, looking on them 
to make the repercussion the stronger on ourselves ; 
but except it be out of charity and wisdom, it flows 
either from uncharitable malice, or else a curious and 
vain spirit, to look much and narrowly into the ways 
of others, and to know the manner of Hving of per- 
sons about us, and so to know every thing but our- 
selves ; Uke travellers, that are well seen in foreign 
and remote parts, but strangers in the aflSairs of their 
own country at home. The check that Christ gave 
to Peter is due to such, * JFhat is that to thee f Follow 
thou me.^ Look thou to thine own feet, that they 
may be set in the right way. — Zetffhton, 



'Charity/ saith the Apostle, *thinketh no evil!' 
If a word or action be capable of a good sense, it is 

our own fault if we suit it not with that best 

There is nothing which may not be taken with either 
hand ; it is a spiritual unmannerliness to take it with 
the left : it was a foul fault in Simon the Pharisee 
(and that which might be well worthy to lose the 
thank of his entertainment), that when he saw the 
woman which was a sinner, prostrate at the feet of 
Jesus, and making an ewer of her eyes and a towel 
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of her hair, to wash and wipe them, he could say, 
* This man, if he were a prophet, would haye known 
who and what manner of woman it is that touched 
him,' whereas, he should rather have said, ' What a 
merdful Saviour is this, that gives so gracious an 
admission to so sinfiil a penitent ! ' — Bishop HaU. 



It is easy to observe that, as they who are most 
sparing and gentle in censure are iu9ually most ex- 
empt from blame, (for that carefrdly reflecting on 
their own infirmities and defects, spending their heat 
and activity of spirit on amending their own errors 
and faults, they have less time, less concernment, less 
mind to search out and scan the imperfections and 
misdemeanours of others; they do find less reason 
also, and therefore have less will to be fierce or 
severe toward them,) so the most censorious are 
ULSually the most stupid in discerning, and most care- 
less in retrenching their own fSaults. And needs it 
must be so, for the actions of other men devour their 
leisure, take up the intention of their spirits, employ 
the keenness of their passions on them, so that they 
cannot, and will not, attend to themselves ; they are 
so much abroad, they are so very busy otherwhere, 
that they little know or care what is done at home ; 
while tbey are spying and pulling out ' motes from 
their brother's eye,' they consider not the * beam that 
is in their own eye,' although never so gross and 
obvious. — Ba/rrow, 
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Tum thine ears unto thyself, and beware thou 
judge not the deeds of other men. 

In judging of others a man laboureth in vain, 
often erreth, and easily sinneth : but in judging and 
examining himself he labours fa.ithfiilly. 

We often judge of things according as we fancy 
them; for aJSection bereaves us easily of a right 
judgment. 

We must not give ear to every saying or sugges- 
tion, but warily and leisurely ponder things accord- 
ing to the will of Gt)d. 

But, alas ! such is our weakness, that we often 
more easily believe and speak evil of others than 
good. 

We might enjoy much peace, if we would not 
busy ourselves with the words and deeds of others, in 
which we have no concern. 

If thou canst not make thyself such a one as thou 
wouldst, how canst thou expect to have another in all 
things to thy liking ? 

Thou wilt never be inwardly religious, unless thou 
pass over other men's matters, and look especially to 
thyself. — Thomas ^ Kempis. 



FORGIVENESS. 



I>o not, if one but lightly thee offend. 
The puniahment beyond the erime extoid ; 
Or after warning— tfie offence forget: 
So Ood himself oar fiulings doth remit 

If his offenoe be groat, let that saffioe ; 

If lig^t, forgive; for no man's always wise. — Sir J. Denham. 



9nt man btsrtt^ j^atrtb agotiuit attot^; anb bot^ \^t utk 
paxbon from i}gt ^axhf 

Jff fl^tb^b tur meres to a man, bljk^ b like ^tmisell: atib bot^ 
(e vak Ibrgtbeitess of ^ stns ? 

Jf loe fat^t ttoi vcmt i^ezr trespasijes, neither bnii j^ovr jfat^er 
fbrjibe j^onr ixnpaun. 

i^ ^atti IB gracums, anb foil of compaiflion; tlok to anger, 
anb of great mercj. 




OBD, wlien in my daily service I read 
David's PsalniB, give me to alter the ac- 
cent of my soul according to their several 
subjects. In such Psalms, wherein he confesseth his 
sins, or requesteth Thy pardon, or praiseth for 
former, or prayeth for foture fayonrs, in all these, 
give me to raise my sonl to as high a pitch as may 
be. But when I come to such Psalms, wherein he 
curseth his enemies, there let me bring my soul 
down to a lower note ; for those words were only to 
fit David's mouth. I have the like breath, but not 
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the same spirit to pronounce them. Nor let me 
flatter myself that it is lawful for me with David, to 
curse Thine enemies, lest my deceit^ heart entitle 
all mine enemies to be Thine; and so, what was 
religion in David prove malice in me, whilst I act 
revenge under the pretence of piety. — Fuller, 



Let not the sun in Capricom go down upon thy 
wrath, but write thy wrongs in ashes. Draw the 
curtain of night upon injuries ; shut them up in the 
tower of oblivion, and let them be as though they 
had not been. To forgive our enemies, yet hope that 
God will pimish them, is not to forgive enough : to 
forgive them ourselves, and not to pray Gk)d to 
forgive them, is a partial piece of charity. Forgive 
thine enemies totally : and without any reserve, that, 
however, God wiU revenge thee. — Sir Thomas Browne, 



In taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over, he is superior ; for it 
is a prince's part to pardon. And Solomon, I am 
sure, saith. It is the ghry of a man to pass hy an offence. 
That which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise 
men have enough to do with things present and to 
come: therefore they do but trifle with themselves 
that labour in past matters. There is no man doth a 
wrong for the wrong's sake ; but thereby to purchase 
himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the like. 
Therefore, why should I be angry with a man for 

o 
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loving himself better than me? And if any man 
should do wrong, merely out of ill-nature, why, yet 
is it but like the thorn or briar, which prick and 
scratch because they can do no other. — Lord Bacon. 



Look on your enemies. K the precepts of the 
Q-ospel disarm you towards them. Divine Justice will 
be disarmed towards you. The sentiments of love 
which you have for them, the commiseration of heart, 
the sincere and unfeigned reconciliation, the earnest 
desire to do them kindness and to testify your love; 
all these emotions which you feel towards them, Gh>d 
win feel for you. 

How consoling are these reflections for the humble! 
How sweet it is for us whose hearts are overwhelmed 
with a consciousness of sin ! How soothing it is, in 
the midst of the fears and anxieties which, on the 
approach of death, are caused by the remembrance 
of the many wrongs we have committed during our 
lives ! How consoling is it to think that we may, as 
it were, be our own judges, and judges as indulgent 
as we can desire to be ; able to pronounce, as it were, 
our own sentences, and, sentences as favourable as it 
is possible to wish for ! 

What hatred will not yield to these considerations! 
Come to me ye objects hitherto of my hatred and jujst 
resentment ; come, enemies of my repose, of my for- 
tune, of my reputation, come and receive my caresses. 
Come, that I may wash you with the tears which my 
love for you have made me shed. Come, that I may 
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disarm your hatred by my love; and receive this 
protestation fix)m me, as prompted by the same 
earnest feeling with which I hope to be received at 
the tribunal of that God from whom the law of love 
emanates. — Sanrtn. 



K thou must needs have thy revenge of thine 
enemy, with a soft tongue break his bones, heap 
coals of fire upon his head, forgive him, and enjoy 
it. To forgive our enemies is a charming way of 
revenge, and a short Caesarian conquest ; overcoming 
without a blow, laying our enemies at our feet, 
under sorrow, shame, and repentance; leaving our 
foes, our friends, and solicitously inclined to gratefrd 
retaHations. Thus to return upon our adversaries, 
is a healing way of revenge ; and to do good for evil, 
a soft and melting unction ; a method taught from 
heaven to keep all smooth on earth. Conmion for- 
cible ways make not an end of evil, but leave hatred 
and malice behind them. An enemy thus reconciled 
is little to be trosted, as wanting the foundation of 
love and charity, and but for a time restrained by 
disadvantage or inability. If thou hast not mercy 
for others, yet be not cruel unto thyself. To rumi- 
nate upon evils, to make critical notes upon injuries, 
and be too acute in their apprehensions, is to add 
unto our own tortures, to feather the arrows of our 
enemies, to lash ourselves with the scorpions of our 
foes, and to resolve to sleep no more; for injuries 

a3 
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long dreamt on take away at last all rest ; and lie 
sleeps but like Kegnlus who busieth. his head about 
them. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



The last and crowning instance of our love to our 
enemies, is to pray for them. For by this, a man, 
as it were, acknowledges himself unable to do enough 
for his enemy, and therefore he calls in the assistance 
of Heaven, and engages Omnipotence to complete his 
kindness. He would fain outdo himself; and there- 
fore, finHing his own stores short and dry, he repairs 
to Infinity. Prayer for a man's self is indeed a choice 
duty, yet it is but a kind of lawful and pious selfish- 
ness. For who would not solicit for his own happi- 
ness, and be importunate for his own concerns ? But 
when I pray as heartily for my enemy as I do for my 
daily bread; when I strive with prayers to make 
God his Mend, who himself will not be mine ; when 
I reckon his felicity amongst my own necessities; 
surely this is such a love as, in a Hteral sense, may 
be said to reach up to Heaven. — South. 



EARS OF CORN. 



PART II 



LIFE. 



Human life 
Is bat a loan to be repaid with use, 
When he shall call his debtors to account, 
From whom are all our blessings. — Cowper. 

life a right shadow is ; 

For if it long appear, 

Then it is spent, and death's long night is new.—Dmmmond. 

Circles are praised, not ttiat abound 

In lai^eness but th' exactly round ; 

So life we praise that doth excel 

Not in much time, but acting well.— Waller. 



Wit a« but of gesterbag, anb knaio noting, bttausc our bags 
0n tartly art a s^abob. 

S^\psii i^eg mt itacl^ il^tt, anb itU tl^te, anb vAttt borbs ont of 
t^nr ^eart? 

Vll^at man h \it i}gst ttnixtilg lift, anb lobttl^ mang bags, t^at 
(t ttvx}^ 8tt 900b? 

Jt is a yctTsd glorg ia fbllofo i\it ITorb; anb to bt rtttibtb of 
Ifitn is long life. 




OMPLAINTS of the world and of life we 
often hear, even from those who have no 
rugged portion in both the world and life. 
The world is good ; for it is God's world, made by 
His power, fashioned by His wisdom, and fitted by 
TTift boimty for many precious uses. The world is 
good; for it is man's world, the first home of his 
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being, and the school of his destiny. Life is also 
good ; for it is Gtod's life, derived from His spirit and 
educated by His providence, and formed for an exist- 
ence imperishable and progressive. Life is good; 
for it is man's life, mighty in its capacities, mighty in 
purposes, and endowed with tender and sublime 
affections, great in their cultivation and great in their 
• exercise. 

.... Christ consecrated human life ; he exhibi- 
ted its importance, and the more we are assimilated 
in spirit to Christ, the more this will be our senti- 
ment. We cannot measure the results of owr lives 
by Am, for this indeed would be presumption ; and 
yet, of the humblest life, it would be diJficult to ex- 
aggerate the consequences. Our present life, in 
every turn of it, is leaving impressions on others that 
may enter radically into their moral existence, and 
not into theirs only, but through them, into many 
beyond any power of estimate. Blessed are we, if 
these are right; and woe unto us, if they are evil. 
And if unconsciously our life is thus influential, pro- 
portionately to the greater intensity is it so when we 
have a direct knowledge. Every thought willingly 
contemplated, every word meaningly spoken, every 
action freely done, consolidates itself iu the character, 
and wiU project itself onward in a permanent con- 
tinuity. The circumstances which at first we can 
rule, afterwards rule us. That which at first we 
choose, afterwards compels, and its sovereignty is not 
the less complete, that we do not feel it and we do 
not recognize it. — GileB. 
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The lives of most are mis-spent, only for want of a 
certain end of their actions, wherein they do as un- 
wise archers, shoot away their arrows, they know not 
at what mark. They live only out of the present, 
not directing themselves and their proceedings to a 
universal scope, whence they change upon all occa- 
sions, and never reach perfection; neither can do 
other but continue in iincertainity and end in discom- 
fort. Others aim at one certain mark, a wrong one. 
Some (though fewer) level at the right mark, but 
miss. To live without end and aim, is idleness and 
folly. To live to a false end, is deceit and loss. — 
Bishop Halh 



HuU not about like the ark, without the use of 
rudder, mast, or sail, and boomd for no port. Let 
not disappointment cause despondency, nor difficulty 
despair. Think not that you are sailing fix)m Lima 
to Manilla, when you may fasten up the rudder and 
sail before the wind; but expect rough seas, flaws 
and contrary blasts ; and 'tis well, if by many cross 
tacks and veerings, you arrive at the port, for we 
sleep in lion's skins in our progress unto virtue, and 
we slide not but dimb unto it. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



Consider why Gk)d leads us about in the circuit of 
this life, when He might at the first instance have 
placed us in Heaven. Was it that we should spend our 
time idly and vainly, and invent new chimeras of vain 
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and Mvolous honours ? No : certamly, it was not ; 
but that by virtuous actions we might gain Heaven, 
show what we owe to our Creator, and in the midst 
of the troubles and a.fflictions of this life, discover 
how loyal and faithful we are unto our Ood. For 
this He placed us in the lists, that we should take 
His part and defend His honour ; for this He entered 
us into this militia and war&re (for the life of man is 
a warfare upon earth), that here we might fight for 
Him, and, in the midst of His and our enemies, show 
how true and faithful we are to Him. Were it fit 
that a soldier in time of battle, should stand dis- 
armed, passing away his time at dice upon a drum- 
head ? This doth he who seeks his ease in this life, 
and sets his affections upon things of the earth, not 
endeavouring those of Heaven, nor thinking upon 
death where he is to end. — Jeremy Taylor. 



We too often sacrifice our youth to pleasure and 
folly, and our manhood to pride and worldliness. 

The hoary head spends its hours in brooding over 
the possessions of the world, and begins not to live 
till i^e approach of death ; 

Then we bewail the shortness of that time which 
our prodigality has lavished away. 

After a life of negligence, we complain that death 
comes upon us unawares. 

Our days, perhaps, are too few to make us rich, or 
to satisfy the ambition of a haughty spirit ; 
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But to be taught our whole duty requires, not so 
much a multitude of years, as the faiths endeavours 
of a pious mind. 

Could we bestow on the improvement of our souls 
the hours that we so vainly spend on trifles, our day 
would be short enough not to seem tedious, and long 
enough for us to finish our appointed task. 

For what is our business here, but to sow in hope, 
that we may hereafter reap in joy ? — Wasae, 



He that possesses vital powers and faculties, is in 
a capacity of life; but he only that exerts them, lives. 
To live, is not to spend or waste our time, but to 
employ it : it is a lamentable history of life, when it 
can only be summed up in the few syllables of a 
fimeral ring; he lived to, or rather as it is wont to be 
expressed, he died such a day of the month, such a 
year of his age : for indeed he lived not at all. Life 
is a mere dream, not only on account of its shortness, 
but also of its night and lethargy, when stupid igno- 
rance confines and dims the prospect, and sluggish- 
ness enfeebles all the powers of the mind : vigour 
and activity, fruition and enjoyment, make up life; 
without these, life is but an imperfect embryo, a 
mingled twilight, that never will be day ; the images 
which the slothful form of things, are faint and 
obscure, like pictures drawn in watery colours and 
weak and imperfect strokes ; and vanish as easily as 
those half-sounds and imperfect forms which we take 
in between sleeping and waking ; all their passions 
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move drowsily and heavily, and all their entertain- 
ments have no more relish than abortive fruit, which 
can never be ripened into sweetness or beauty. — 
Lucas. 



If length of days be thy portion, let it not be thy 
expectation. Beckon not upon long life, think every 
day the last, and live always beyond thy account. 
He that so often surviveth his expectations lives 
many lives, and will scarce complain of the shortness 
of his days. Time past is gone like a shadow : make 
time to come present. Approximate thy latter times 
by present apprehensions of them ; be like a neigh- 
bour unto the grave, and think there is little to come. 
And since there is something of us that lives on, join 
both lives together, and live in one but for the other. 
He who thus ordereth the purposes of this life, will 
never be far from the next ; and is in some manner 
already in it by a happy conformity and close appre- 
hension of it. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



This life is not a time of reaping, but of sowing ; 
not of approbation, but of trial ; not of triumph, but 
of combat : this world is not a place of enjoyment, 
but of work; our condition here is not a state of 
settlement, but of travel; whence no man should 
expect more of encouragement, than is needftil to 
support him in his work and way; should look to 
receive wages before his task is done ; to get the 
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piize before he hath, gone through the race ; to gather 
the spoils before he has won the battle ; to enjoy rest 
before he is at his journey's end ; to be put in full 
possession of happiness, before his right and title 
thereto be completely assured. — Barrow, 



Should not the final lesson be, the only essen- 
tial good that can be gained from the world, is that 
which can be carried away from it? Alas! that 
mere sojourners — ^beings of transition — ^travellers 
rapidly passing away, should be mainly intent on 
obtaining what they must leave — doom themselves to 
depart in uU&r deprivation — ^when their inquisitive 
glance over the scene should be after any good that 
may go with them — something that is not fixed in the 
soil, the rocks, or the walls. 

Let us look on the earth in the spirit of this in- 
quiry, *What has the bounteous Creator placed 
here — ^what has the glorious Bedeemer left here, that 
I may, by His grace, seize and take with me, and 
find it invaluable in another world ?' It will then be 
delightful to look back, with the reflection, * I could 
not stay on that earth. I saw but a little while its 
enduring objects — ^its grand solidities — I saw them 
but to be admonished ^at I should remove. I have 
left them maintaining their unchanging aspects ; but 
in my passage I descried, by the aid of the Divine 
Spirit, something better than all that they signified 
to me was no possession for me — I seized the pearl of 
great price and have brought it away.' — Foster. 



HAPPINESS. 

It is an inward peace; 
A harmony that sounds within the breast— Otiet Fleteher. 

True bliss is to be found in holy life; 

In charity to man — ^In love to God. — Bailey. 

This makes, that whatsoever here beiUls, 

Ton in the region of yourseJf remain, 

Neighboring on heaven : and that no foreign land. — Daniel. 



imnitt\! in i\it fot'ii, IpifWSi i» ^e. 

^nbr 60b uvio tbtxji i\im^ i\nKt S< t^ mabt, anb, btl^olb, it 
Ides bttj^ goob. 

Sll^t^er a man be m^ or piot, if ^ |^ab< a 900b j^tart to6mrb 
t\it JTorb, ^e 8^ at all timts rejoitt bni]ii a (l^ttr&I comtttnana. 

S^^on bnlt s^tbs me tl^e patl^ of life : in Cl^ {ttesena i« folness 
0f J08 : at €^ ngl^ ^nb tl^ere are pleaBnres for ebermore. 




HE desire of happiness is so co-essential with 
our nature, so interwoven and incorporate 
with it, that nothing but the dissolution 
of the whole frame can extinguish it. This runs 
through the whole race of mankind, and, amidfit the 
infinite variety of other inclinations, preserves itself 
entire. The most various contradicting tempers do 
yet conspire in this ; and men of the most unequal 
fortunes are yet equal in their wishes of being happy. 
But this concurrence, as to the end, is not more 
universal than the disagreement about the way. 
Every man would have happiness ; but wherein that 
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consists, or how it is to be attained, has been 
diversely opined; indeed, the ultimate supreme 
happiness, as it is originally inherent in Qod, so it is 
wrapt up in those douds and darkness, which, as the 
Psalmist says, are ' round about him,' (Ps. xviii. 11). 
And we can see nothing of it, but in those gleams 
and rays He is pleased to dart out upon us ; so that 
aU our estimates, as to our final felicity, must be 
measured by those revelations He has made of it. 

But one would think our temporal happiness were 
as much a mystery as our eternal, to see what variety 
of blind pursuits are made after it. One man thinks 
it is seated on the top pinnacle of honour, and climbs 
till, perhaps, he falls headlong. Another thinks it a 
mineral, that must be dug out of the earth, and toils 
to *lade himself with thick clay,' (Hebrews xi. 6), 
and at last finds a grave, where he sought his trea- 
sure. A third supposes it consists in the variety of 
pleasures, and wearies himself in that pursuit which 
only dogs and disappoints. Tet every one of these 
can read you lectures of the gross mistake and folly 
of the other, while himself is equally deluded. — From 
the Art of Contentment. 



Seneca doth somewhere describe the happy man 
much after this manner, — *He is one who despises 
all those things which are subject to change; who 
accounts nought good or bad, but virtue or vice ; who 
is not puffed up by prosperous events, or cast down by 
adverse ones ; one whose great pleasure is to despise 
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pleasure; one above either desire or fear, content with 
the riches which are the true and proper possession 
of virtue, and coveting nothing more' : such a one 
he thinks cannot choose but be happy. And I think 
so too, and, I fear, a great deal happier than any 
man on earth can ever be. This is a gay dream, but 
well suiting that philosophy which requires the tran- 
quillity and steadiness, or constancy of Qod to be 
joined with the frailty of man; a composition of 
things infinitely more incompatible than that of an 
immortal soul and mortal body can be fancied to be. 
For my part, I am content to call a building beauti- 
ful, though there be something in it which doth not 
answer the test of the strictest art, or at least of the 
most accurate fancy. I am content to caU it a day, 
though flitting clouds and showers do now and then 
a little obscure the light ; so can I not choose but call 
him righteous, who is sincere, though not perfect; 
whose life is, generally speaking, bright and exem- 
plary, though not utterly void of spots and blemishes ; 
whose motion is a progress towards virtue, though it 
be retarded, nay, sometimes interrupted : and so I 
am content to think him a happy man, not, who is 
utterly exempt from all disturbances in mind or body; 
not, who lives in constant ecstacy, but him whose 
pleasures are more and greater than his troubles, 
whose hopes are more and greater than his fears; 
one whose enjoyments, though they do not transport, 
do satisfy him ; one whose serenity and calm of mind, 
though it may suffer interruptions, suffers but few 
and slight ones. — Lucm, 
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Yes, man was created for enjoyment as well as for 
conflict — ^for happiness as well as for virtue. The 
truth that aU our powers and faculties, whether phy- 
sical, intellectual, or moral, can only acquire their 
ultimate perfection in an atmosphere of happiness, 
would alone prove that it is the element intended and 
adapted by our Maker for our souls finally to unfold 
and ripen, until they are united to all that is Holy, 
Blessed, and Divine* But without Jesus (to mediate 
between the opposing powers and principles of our 
complex nature and condition), all past and present 
experience prove only too plainly that joy would 
seldom be a draught safely touched by human lips. 
And even with Christianity, it is of so powerfully 
stimulating a character, that, like the element of 
oxygen, its type in the physical creation, happiness 
in this world must be tempered to our frsjl and easily 
overbalanced nature, with large admixture of chas- 
tening grief. There is not a greater foe to our 
present and eternal welfare than the desire for enjoy- 
ment and indulgence in relaxation, unless the mind 
is at the same time being brought by mental, moral, 
and religious culture into harmony with the Deity, 
and cheerful obedience to His will. The soul be- 
comes enervated, and therefore blighted, even by 
innocent pleasure, if its higher, nobler powers and 
capacities are not at the same time developed by 
continual and earnest eflbrt ; while we need not say 
how fearfully it is tempted, how mournfully it is 
poisoned and defiled by the enjoyments of sin. Jesus 
effects a reconciliation between the opposing claims of 

H 
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pleasure and enjoyment on the one hand, of morality 
and disinterested goodness, heroism, piety, on the 
other ; by training us in those habits, by developing 
in us those affections, and by establishing in us those 
principles, which alone make happiness holy and 
enjoyment safe. — Sollt/. 



Enlarged benevolence may be (farther) enforced 
by its aspect on our own happiness. This indeed is 
a secondary motive— secondary to the glory of God, 
the ultimate end of aU things, and to the precepts of 
Christ, the authoritative rule of conduct. We are 
not to seek our own happiness in any other way than 
that which is consistent with these : but here it may 
be truly said, ^ He that laves his life shall lose it, and 
he that loses his life for the gospel shall find it.' 
The more we embody ourselves and our happiness 
with the interest of others, the interests of the whole, 
the more in reality we consult our own happiness. 
In the pursuit of any merely solitary schemes, we 
shall reap only disappointment: if we attempt to 
detach ourselves from the general mass, to indivi- 
duaUze ourselves from the community of our species, 
we shall be imprisoned and pent in. When the bar- 
riers of selfishness are broken down, and the current 
of benevolence is suffered to flow generously abroad, 
and circulate far and near around, then we are in a 
capacity of the greatest and best enjoyment. Hap- 
piness must be sought not so much in a direct as an 
indirect way — ^the way which has been marked by 
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Gtod and by Jesus Clmst. In order to be happy in 
any high degree, we must abandon ourselves accord- 
ing to His will, and after the pattern of His Son, to 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of mankind. — 
Rohert Sail. 



Here God has planted us, not as inhabitants, but 
sojourners ; for this is but our state of probation ; 
angels had their times of trial, so hare men ; here 
He would have us aspire after, as near as we can, 
that life angels lead in heaven, for we are one day to 
be equal to them : here He would have us learn and 
practice those virtues which fit us for the society and 
enjoyment of that kin^om wherein dwells righteous- 
ness ; for that is the blessed end and consummation 
of all our endeavours, desires, and hopes : but when 
we make heaven the abode, the seat of perfect hap- 
piness, we do not thereby suppose that it is banished 
from the earth; but rather on the contrary, if that 
state be the consummation of all things, it is neces- 
sary to be concluded, that every step we advance 
nearer to it, we mount and ascend higher, in brighter, 
calmer, and purer regions. Heaven is like the glo- 
rious building, whose access is fall of delight and 
beauty : for as that youth which precedes our man- 
hood, has its sweetness, its beauty, its natural per- 
fection, and pleasure ; so has this mortal state which 
precedes our angelical, its proper degree of perfection 
and blessedness : and this is no small one neither ; 
for as we are created little lower than the angels, in 

h3 
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respect to the dignity of our nature, bo surely our 
happiness begins nearly to approach and resemble 
theirs, when our mind, filled with divine truths, 
charity and hopes, becomes free, generous, resolved, 
constant, cheer^, meek, gentle, devout, heavenly; 
when it has so accustomed itself to virtue, and fami- 
liarly acquainted itself with heaven, that the sins 
and pleasures of the sensual part of the world look 
like the manners and entertainments, not only of a 
foreign, but barbarous and impoverished coimtiy; 
and when, lastly, by its firequent retirements from 
the body, and daily commerce with rational and 
spiritual pleasures, it not only asserts its sovereigniy 
over it, but begins to live so independent of it, that 
at the last, when it shall in death mount up upon 
the wings of pure flame to ^heaven, it shall not 
suffer as if the body needed to be torn from it ; but 
shall let it faU as Elijah did his mantle. 

Those complaints llierefore which we make against 
our present state, and those reproaches with which 
we ou^xage and vilify our nature, are false and un- 
just ; for we are by Qod created and designed for 
happiness, and this happiness God hath been pleased 
to put in our own power, to place within our reach. 
There is no fate, but what Gx)d has made us ourselves 
arbiters of; we lie under no necessity, no fatality, 
but what our vices betray us to : nor do we stand 
in need of the indulgences of fortune ; the tranquility 
and pleasure of a virtuous man is an image of Gt)d's 
own; it springs from within, not from without. — 
Lueas. 
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May not happiness be found in the internal goods 
of the mind, such as wisdom and virtue? Suppose 
this granted; stiU that they may confer perfect felicity ^ 
they must of necessity be perfect themselves. Now, 
shew me the man, who, even in his own judgment, 
has attained to perfection in wisdom and virtue : 
even those who were accounted the wisest, and ac- 
tually were so, acknowledged they knew nothing; 
nor was there one amongst the most approved philo- 
sophers, whose virtues were not allayed with many 
blemishes. The same must be said of piety and true 
religion, which, though it is the beginning of felicity, 
and tends directly to perfection ; yet, as in this earth 
it is not fiiU and complete in itself, it cannot make 
its possessor perfectly happy. The knowledge of the 
most exalted minds is very obscure, and almost quite 
dark, and their practice of virtue lame and imperfect. 
And, indeed, who can have the boldness to boast of 
perfection in this respect, when he hears the great 
Apostle complaining of the law of the flesh, and 
pathetically exclaiming, < Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?' &c. Besides, though wis- 
dom and virtue or piety were perfect, so long as we 
have bodies, we must at the same time have all 
bodily advantages, in order to perfect felicity.— 
Leighton, 



A man that looks at all things through the con- 
sideration of eternity, makes no more of a man than 
of a flower: that lasts some days, he lasts some 
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years : at their period both fade. Now what differ- 
ence is there to be made betwixt days and years in 
the thought of an eternal duration ? Herein, there- 
fore, I have a great advantage of a carnal heart ; 
fiuch a one, bounding his narrow conceits with the 
present condition, is ready to admire himself and 
others for what they have or are, and is therefore 
dejected upon every miscarriage ; whereas, I behold 
myself, or that man, in all his glory, as vanishing ; 
only measuring every man's felicity by the hopes and 
interests which he hath in a blessed eternity. — BUhop 
Sail 



SMALL CROSSES. 

Our lives throuf(h Tarioas scenes are drawn, 

And vexed with trifling cares ; 
While Thy eternal thonglit moves on 

Thy undisturbed afikirs. — Watta. 

Father! thy sovereign aid impart, 

To save me from low-thoughted care ! 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 

Through all its latent mazes there : 
Make me Thy duteous child, that I 
May raise to Thee a trustful ory.— rertlr^afi, tr. J. Wtnley. 



Hsng \6bt flxtmtb for a small matter. 

4for all t^ baj lom0 |^ | htm plagiub, anb c^astttub cber^ 
monmtg. 

29^2 Mgttt if i\^t iffttrfi^ 1^ btb i\gti "ho umt gnat t){ing, 
JDimlbst t^oxt not ^afr< bxrtu it? 

Cant t^ bxtibtn on i\t 'gaits, attbr He s^all inKtain i\^t. 




,E are as water, weak and of no consistence, 
always descending, abiding in no certain 
place, unless where we are detained with, 
violence ; and every little breath of wind makes us 
rough and tempestuous, and troubles our faces; 
every trifling accident discomposes us; and as the 
face of the waters wafting in a storm, so wrinkles 
itself that it makes upon its forehead furrows deep 
and hollow like a grave ; so do our great and little 
cares and trifles flrst make the wrinkles of old age, 
and then they dig a grave for us: and there is in 
nature nothing so contemptible, but it may meet with 
us in such circumstances, that it may be too hard for 
us in our weaknesses ; and the sting of a bee is a 
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weapon sharp enough to pierce the finger of a child 
or the lip of a man; and those creatures which 
nature hath left without weapons, yet they are 
armed sujOBiciently to vex those parts of men, which 
are left defenceless. — Jeremy Taylor. 



Many bear patiently imaginary crosses which never 
happen; they fency to themselves great evils to come, 
and they go through them with great courage ; and 
upon this account reckon themselves patient ; yet in 
the meanwhile the little vexations that occur daily, 
dissolve them into peevishness and fretful anger, and 
they cannot bear the least cross or contradiction when 
it is present. But we must beware of this illusion, and 
consider that great occasions of patience happen but 
seldom, whereas the lesser are very frequent ; almost 
every hour we may have opportunities of exercising 
this virtue, either by bearing with others, or by 
checking and correcting ourselves. And we should 
always bear more cheerftdly that cross which is of 
God's sending, than that which is our own choice ; 
for that which jQ-od so appoints is always best, 
whereas we are ignorant and often deceived. — - 
Ikdler. 



It is often a small matter that dejecteth and 
grieveth me. I purpose to act with courage but 
when a small temptation cometh, it bringeth me into 
great straits. 
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It is sometiines a very trifle from, whence great 
temptations proceed. And whilst I think myself 
somewhat safe, when I least expect it, I And myself 
overcome with a small blast. — Thomas it Kempis. 



In the management and conquest of the daily dis- 
appointments and small vexations which befal every 
Hfe, the life of the idle and luxurious no less than the 
busy and struggling— only a devout mind attains to 
any real success, and evinces a triumphant power. 
Who has not observed how wonderfully the mere 
insect cares, that are ever on the wing in the noon- 
day heat of life, have power to sting and annoy 
even the giant minds around which they sport, 
and to provoke them into the most unseemly war ? 

You may be persuaded that it is 

wrong to be provoked ; you may repeat to yourself 
that it is useless ; lyou may command your lips to 
silence, and breathe no angry word ; yet withal the 
perturbation is not gone, but only dimib ; the con- 
quest is not made, but the defeat concealed. There 
is nothing in the efforts of volition that has power to 
change the point of mental view ; these self-strivings 
do not lift you out of the level of your trial ; you 
remain imprisoned in the midst of it, wrestle with its 
miseries as you may ; wanting the uplifting faith, by 
which you escape from it and look down upon it. It 
may be very absurd, nay, very immoral, to be teazed 
by trifles ; but, alas ! while you remain in the dust, 
reason as you may, it will annoy you ; and there is 
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no help for it, but to retire into a higher and grassier 
region, where the sultry road is visible fi^m afar. 
We must go in contemplation out of life, ere we 
can see how its troubles subside, and are lost like 
evanescent waves, in the deeps of eternity and the 
immensity of God. A mind that can make this 
migration from the scene by which it is surrounded, 
is removed £rom aU vain strife of will, and gains its 
tranquility without an effort; feels no difficulty in 
being gentle and serene, but rather wonders that it 
could ever be tempted irom its pure repose. How 
welcome would it often be to many a child of anxiely 
and toil, to be suddenly transfenred £rom the heat 
and din of the city, the restlessness and worry of the 
mart, to the midnight garden on the mountain top ! 
And like refreshment does a high faith, with its 
infinite prospects ever open to the heart, afford to 
the worn and weary : no laborious travels are needed 
for 'the devout mind ; for it carries within it Alpine 
heights and star-lit skies, which it may reach with a 
moment's thought, and feel at once the loneliness of 
nature, and the magnificence of God. — Martineau. 



Alas! my Lord Gt)d, how small matters trouble 
me ! every petty occurrence is ready to rob me of my 
peace ; so as, methinks, I am Uke some little cock- 
boat in a rough sea, which every billow topples up 
and down, and threats to sink. I can chide this 
weak pusillanimity of mine, but it is Thou that must 
redress it. Lord, work my heart to so firm a settled- 
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ness upon Thee, that it may never be shaken ; no, not 
with the violent gusts of temptation, much less with 
the easy gales of secular mis-accidents. Even when 
I am hardest pressed in the multitude of the sorrows 
of my heart, let Thy comforts refresh my soul ; but 
for these slight crosses, oh ! teach me to despise them, 
as not worthy of my notice, much less of my vexa- 
tion. Let my heart be taken up with Thee ; and 
then, what care I whether the world snule or frown ! 
— Bishop Sail, 



VICISSITUDES. 



I would be slow teom long-oontinaed fortune 

To gather hope ; for hope is the oompanioQ 

OiTen to the onrorttmate by pitying heaTeo ; 

Fear hoTers round the head of prosperous men. 

For still unsteady are the scales of fate. — Schiller, tr. Coleridge, 

Hapless earth's happy fools, that know no tears ! 

Who bathes in worldly joys, swims in a wortd of fears. — Fleteker. 



itiH am amt vmta vat? 

S^\mil bit xtcabt ffiah vt i^t \ps.VLk ai ^ab, anb s|^ iot not 
xttabt tinl? 

Sit lookth in ptBxe, snb no ffjo'b amt; anb lor b time of 
(talt^, anb bt^ troitbit ! 

J|t 8^ ht tutttabMt hvd jonr unrrofo i^ ht twmdt into joj. 




N the course of our lives, we find that evil is 
not only perpetually interchanging with 

good, but that it is actually necessary to 

its very existence. If we attentively observe our 
pleasures, we shall find that many of them partake 
of its nature ; and if it is ofken an interruption to 
our enjoyments, it is still oftener, perhaps always, 
either their chief cause, or one of their necessary 
ingredients. Our passion for variety is an evident 
proof of this : we are so far from having a lively idea 
of smooth and uninterrupted happiness, that the 
most luxuriant description soon becomes languid and 
uninteresting ; while the mournful, the terrible, the 
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abrupt possess a strange and mysterious attraction, 
wliich seldom loses its influence over our minds. 
Our greatest pleasures are often only escapes from 
pain; often grow in proportion to it, are often 
heightened by contrast ; and many can reflect with 
pleasure upon the bitterest grief, in recollecting the 
sweetness of the consolation by which it was followed. 
Such is the incomprehensible nature to which we 
belong! We are perpetually flying from evil, and 
meeting it at every turn in the shape of good ; pur- 
suing good, and finding it evil in disguise ; talhdng of 
happiness without well knowing what it means. — 
Wolfe. 



When we see the year in his prime and pride, 
decked with beautiful blossoms, and all goodly 
variety of flowers, cheered with the music of birds" 
and stated in a sweet and moderate temper of heat 
and cold ; how glad we are that we have made so 
good an exchange for a hard and chilling winter; 
and how ready we could be to wish that this pleasure 
and happy season might last aU the year long : but 
herein (were our desires satisfied) we should wish to 
our own great disadvantages ; for if the spring were 
not followed with an intention of summer heat, those 
fruits, whose hopes we see in the bud and flower, 
could never come to any perfection; and even that 
succeeding fervour, if it should continue long, would 
be no less prejudicial to the health and life of all 
creatures ; and if there were not a relaxation of that 
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vigorous heat in autmxm, so as the sap retains back 
into the root, we oonld never look to see but one 
year's fruit. And thus also it is spiritually : if our 
prosperity were not intermixed with vicissitudes of 
crosses, and if the lively beams of grace were not 
sometimes interchanged with cold desertions, we 
should never know what belongs to spiritual life: 
what should we do then, but be both patient of, and 
thankful for, our changes, and make no account of 
any constancy, till we attain to the region of rest and 
blessedness ! — Bishop Sail, 



The Jews were commanded to eat sour herbs with 
their sweet passover. Bitterness ever treads on the 
heels of pleasure. Jacob hath a son, and loseth his 
wife: Benjamin is bom, Bachel dies: our Lady 
coming from that great feast, lost her son Jesus 
three days. Seven days she had eaten sweet bread ; 
here followed three days sour bread for it. Good 
things are to be taken with much thankfriLiess ; evU, 
with much patience. — Adams, 



He seems to be the unhappiest of manidnd who 
has never been excercised with adversity, as he can- 
not have had the opportunity of trying the sense of 
his mind ! To wish to pass life without it, is to be 
ignorant of one part of our nature, so that I may 
pronounce thee to be miserable if thou hast never 
been miserable. If thou hast passed through life 
without ever struggling with an enemy, no one, 
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not even thou thyself can know whether thou art 
able to make any resistance; whereas, in afliic* 
tions, we experience not so much what our own 
strength is, as what the strength of Qt)d in us, and 
what the aid of Divine grace is, which often bears us 
up under them to a surprising degree, and makes us 
joyftil by a happy exit ; so that we shall be able to 
say, 'My God, my strength, and my deliverer.' — 
Leightan, 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and the 
clearer revelation of God's favour. Yet even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you 
shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; and 
the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and 
distastes ; and adversity is not without comfort and 
hopes. We see in needleworks and embroideries, it 
is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and solemn groimd than to have a dark and melan- 
choly work upon a lightsome ground; judge there- 
fore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of 
the eye. Oertainly, virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed ; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue. — Lord Bacon. 
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He who buildfi upon the present, bnildfi upon the 
narrow compass of a point ; and where the foundation 
is so narrow, the superstructure cannot be high and 
strong too. — South, 



When all looks fair about, and thou seest not a 
cloud so big as a hand to threaten thee, forget not 
the wheel of things : think of suUen vicissitudes, but 
beat not thy brains to foreknow them. Be armed 
against such obscurities, rather by submission than 
foreknowledge. The knowledge of future evils mor- 
tifies present felicities, and there is more content in 
the uncertainty of ignorance of them. — Sir Thomas 
Broione, 



What dangers are imminent, what evils hong over 
our heads, Qt)d doth know, not we. We find by 
daily experience that those calamities may be nearest 
at hand, readiest to break in suddenly upon us, 
which we in regard of times and circumstances may 
imagine to be farthest off. — Sooher* 



Thou art now sick : — ^Wert thou not before* a long 
time healthful ? Oanst thou not be content to take 
thy turns ? If thou hadst not more days of health 
than hours of sickness, how canst thou think thou 
hast cause to repine? Had the Divine Wisdom 
thought fit to mitigate thy many days' pain with the 
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ease of one hour, it had been well worthy of thy 
thanks ; but now that it hath before-hand requited 
thy few painful hours with years of perfect health, 
how unthankfully dost thou grudge at the condition ! 
It was a foul mistake, if thou didst not &om 
earthly things expect a vicissitude : they cannot have 
their being without a change. As weU may day be 
without succession of night, and life without death, 
as a mortal body without fits of distemper. — Bishop 
Hall 



This state is designed to be a mingled scene, in 
which joy and sorrow, serenity and storms, take their 
turns. A perpetuity of either would be unsuitable to 
us. An uninterrupted series of prosperity would fill 
us with worldly passions. An unbroken continuity of 
adversity would unfit us for exertion. The spirit 
would fail hefore him, and the souls which he hath made. 
Fain and pleasure, scenes of satisfaction and sorrow, 
are admirably attempered with each other ; so as to 
give us constant room for thankfulness, and yet to 
remind us that this is not our rest, — Robert Hall. 



SUFFERING. 



If fiuth were left untried, 
How could the might, that lurks within her, then 
Be shown ? Her glorious exoellence — ^that ranks 
Among the first of Powers and Virtues proTed ?— Wordsworth. 

Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God's messenger sent down to thee. Bo thou 
With courtesy receive him. — Aubrey de Vere» 

Sorrow, in tiiy deep bower I'll sit with thee. 
And hear thee sing of immortality. — Tetmyton. 



# to^eb txvm i}g«t 3 s>n 1 ia^a sj^ttU btUfrtr vcu from tj^t lurbg 

IHot X8 mt for mg |vrt! mg bsaxxttb is fptbonni bxtt 3 ssib 
tmlg tl^s X8 a j^f, anb $ xmnt htva tt. 

C|^s saxt^ l^t IToxb : J^fraxn t^ iroict finmt foteptng, snb i^iite 
t^tn ham tears; iax t^ foork 8^ bt nfoaxbtb. 

<|^jor 3 ^^< satxattb t^e bytais uml, anb 9 |abt rtpIemB^tb 
tbtrii 8on0fo£al iuml. 




UFFEEING fills a large place in lihe present 
system. It is not an accident, an excep- 
tion in the course of nature, a 'strange 
work' exciting wonder as a prodigy, but it enters 
into every life, and may I not say, enters largely into 
every life. Undoubtedly, a great amount of suffer- 
ing may be traced to human ignorance and guilt ; 
and this will gradually disappear, in proportion to 
the progress of truth and virtue. Still, under the 
imperfections which seem inseparable from this first 
stage of our being, a great amount will remain. 
Even when the outward life is smooth and 
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proBperouB, how Boon does it find in its vehement 
affections, its unrequited Mendships, its wounded 
pride, its nnappeased tMrst for happiness, fountains 
of bitterer grief than comes from abroad! Some- 
times the religious man, with good intentions, but 
wanting wisdom and strength, tries to palliate the 
evib of life, to cover its dark features, to exaggerate 
its transient pleasures, for the purpose of sheltering 
God's goodness from reproach. But this will not 
avail. The truth cannot be hidden. Life is laid 
open to every eye, as well as known by each man's 
experience ; and we do and must see that suffering, 
deep suffering, is one of the chief elements of our lot. 
It is not a slender dark thread, winding now and 
then through a warp of dazzling brightness ; but is 
interwoven with, the whole texture. Not that suffer- 
ing exceeds enjoyment: not that life, if viewed 
simply in reference to pleasure, is not a great good. 
But to every man it is a struggle. It has heavy 
burdens, deep wounds for each; and this I state, 
that we may all of us understand, that suffering is 
not accidental but designed for us, that it enters into 
God's purpose, that it has a great work to do, and 
that we know nothing of life tOl we comprehend its 
uses, and have learned how to accomplish them. — 
Channinff, 

Disappointment is a bitter root, and sorrow is a 
bitter flower, and suffering is a bitter fruit, but 
the religious soul makes medicine thereof, and is 
strengthened even by the poisons of life. — T* Farker. 

i3 
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Christianity in the highest sense is the religion of 
sorrow. It baptizes the heart with a holy sadness, 
and prepares it for the descent of the Spirit of God, 
Christ leads us on to perfection as * a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.' Gethsemane and Calyary 
are the scenes where He teaches us most efiPectuaUy 
the necessity of life's struggles and the secret of its 
consolations. All that concerns the interests of the 
present life, we can learn for ourselves, and fiK>m 
those with whom we daily live. Science and human 
experience suffice for this. What we need, is the 
higher discipline that will convert pain and toil and 
grief and disappointment and death into blessings for 
the soul — blessings of unearthly sweetness and virtue 
which nothing can touch, subsisting through every 
change into the eternal Hfe. This discipline we leam 
&om Him who has consecrated sorrow and made 
death beautiful. The suffering Christ is the best 
supporter of the heart that is bowed with grief. 
He passed through all the crises of our humanity, 
even our doubts and our fears, and fathomed the 
darkest depths of our sorrow. But the fear was noLO- 
mentaiy ; the doubt only rose to pass away. Fear 
and doubt were alike dissolved in the warmth of 
that human Love, which prayed for enemies, and 
comforted the penitent, and consigned the weeping 
mother to the tried affection of the Mend; fear 
and doubt passed away in the clear visions of that 
heavenly trust which spake forth triumphant in the 
words — * Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.' — J. J. TwyUr. 
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It is good that we have sometimes troubles and 
crosses ; for they ofben make a man enter into himself, 
and consider that he ought not to place his trust in 
any worldy thing. 

It is good that we be sometimes contradicted ; and 
that men think ill of us ; and this, although we do 
and intend weU. 

For then we more diligently seek God for our 
inward witness ; when, outwardly, we are contemned 
by men. 

In the cross is salvation^ in the cross is life, in the 
cross is protection against our enemies, in the cross is 
heavenly sweetness, in the cross is strength of mind, 
in the cross is joy of spirit, in the cross is the height 
of virtue, in the cross is the perfection of holiness. 

If thou bear the the cross willingly, it will bear 
thee. If thou bear it unwillingly, thou increasest thy 
load, and yet thou must bear it. K thou cast away 
one cross^ thou shall find another and, perhaps, a 
more heavy one. 

If anything had been more profitable to the salva- 
tion of man than suffering, Christ surely would have 
shown it by word and example. 

But he plainly exhorteth all that follow Him to the 
bearing of the cross ; and saith, ' If any man will 
come after me, let him renounce himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me.' 

So that, when we have read and searched all, let 
this be the last conclusion, that by many tribulations 
we must enter into the kingdom of God. — Thomas a 
Kempis. 
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I have often thought that sufferiiigs are the desires 
of man's heart, crashed within his heart until there 
issues thence resignation, that is to say, perfect 
prayer — ^the human will bent under the Hand from 
on high. If the wiU rises again in this world — ^that 
is rebellion ; if it rises again above — ^that is Heaven. 
— Lamartme. 



It ought, in some measure, to reconcile us to our 
lot, that, in feeling distress, we strike chords in 
imison with the whole imiverse. Adversity is capri- 
cious in its times and seasons; but its visitations, 
sooner or later, never fail. In some, it overwhelms 
the first hopes of Ufe, so that they no sooner begin to 
taste felicity in prospect than they are crossed with 
hopeless disappointment: others, it permits to ad- 
vance farther, waits till they spread the foundations 
of happiness deep and wide, that just when they have 
nearly finished the superstructure, it may overwhelm 
them with a more extensive desolation. Some are 
racked with pains and agonies of body ; and others 
are preys to disappointed passions and blasted hopes; 
wasted with devouring regrets, and sick at heart with 
melancholy retrospects, wishing in vain they could 
arrest the wings of time, and put the current of life 
back. Of all these classes, every individual thinks 
his misfortunes the greatest. For the same reason, 
we are never at a loss to hear our own voice, be it 
ever so slender: the cry of a pierced heart sounds 
shrill in the solitary ear of the sufferer. Since we 
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cannot essentially meliorate, let us endeavour to 
allay our anguish, by moderating our expectations. 
I am persuaded all we can reasonably^ hope for, on 
this side the grave, is tranquilliiy ; not the insensi- 
bility of a statue, but the placidity of a well-informed 
mind, relying on the promises and the cheering pros- 
pects of immortality. — Eohert Hall. 



He who gave us the Gospel was the Man of 
Sorrows; and the glad tidings of great joy were 
pronounced by a voice mellowed by many a sad- 
ness. And not otherwise is it with the messenger- 
spirit of our private hearts ; which does not become 
the Christ, the consecrated revealer of what is holy, 
unless it be much acquainted with grief. Heaven 
and Gk>d are best discerned through tears ; scarcely 
perhaps discerned at all without them. I do not mean 
that a man must be outwardly afflicted, and lose his 
comforts or his Mends, before he can become devout. 
Many a Christian maintains the truest heart of piety 
without such dispensations, and more, alas ! remain 
as hard and cold as ever in spite of them. That 
there is felt to be a general tendency however, in the 
blow of calamity and in the sense of loss, to awaken 
the latent thought of God, and persuade us to seek 
His refuge, the current language of devotion in every 
age, the constant association of prayer with the hour 
of bereavement and the scenes of death, serve to 
show. Yet is this effect of external distress only a 
particular instance of a general truth, viz., that 
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religion spiings up in the mind, wherever any of the 
infinite affections and desires press severely against the 
finite conditions of our existence, — Martineau, 



It is a rare soul that has not some notable disease ; 
only crosses are thy remedies. What if they be 
unpleasant ? They are physic : it is enough if they 
be wholesome; Not pleasant taste, but the secret 
virtue commends medicines. K they cure thee, they 
shaU please thee, even ,in displeasing, or else thou 
lovest thy palate above thy soid. What madness is 
this ? When thou complainest of a bodily disease, 
thou sendest to the physician, that he may send thee, 
not savory, but wholesome potions : thou receivest 
them in spite of thine abhoring stomach, and withal 
both thankest and rewardest the physician. Thy 
soul is sick : thy heavenly Physician sees and pities 
thee ere thou thyself, and imsent to, sends thee not 
a plausible but a sovereign remedy : thou loathest the 
savour, and rather will hazard thy life, than offend 
thy palate; and, instead of thanks, repinest at — 
revilest the Physician. How comes it that we love 
ourselves so little, (if at least we count our souls the 
best, or any part), as that we had rather undei^ 
death than pain, choosing rather wilful sickness theui 
a harsh remedy ? Surely, we men are mere fools in 
the estimation of our own good; like children, our 
choice is led altogether by show; no whit by sub- 
stance. We cry after every well-seeming toy, and 
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put from US solid proffers of good things. The wise 
Arbitrator of all things sees our folly, and corrects 
it, withholding our idle desires, and forcing upon us 
the sound good we refuse. It is second foUy in us if 
we thank Him not. The foolish babe cries for his 
father's bright knife and gilded pills. The wiser 
fSeither knows that they can but hurt him, and there- 
fore withholds them after all his tears. The child 
thinks he is used but unkindly. Every wise man, 
and himself at more years, can say it was but childish 
folly in desiring it, in complaining that he missed it. 
The loss of wealth, friends, health, is sometimes gain 
to us. Thy body, thy estate is worse ; thy sold is 
better, why complainest thou ? — BUhop Mall, 



Not only knowledge, but also every other gift 
which we call the gifts of fortune, are apt to puff up 
earth ; afflictions only level these mole-hills of pride, 
plough the heart, and make it fit for wisdom to sow 
her seed and for grace to bring forth her increase. 
Happy is that man, therefore, both in regard of 
heavenly and earthly wisdom, that is thus wounded 
to be cured ; thus broken to be made straight ; thus 
made acquainted with his own imperfections to be 
made perfect. 

The mind that is most prone to be puffed up with 
prosperity, is most weak and apt to be dejected with 
the least puff of adversity. Indeed, she is strong 
enough to make an able man stagger, striking 
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teirible blows; but true Ghiistian wisdom gives us 
armour of proof against all assaults, and teacheth us 
in all estates to be content ; for though she cause our 
truest £riends to declare themselyes our enemies, 
though she gives heart then to the most cowardly to 
strike us, though an hour's continuance countervails 
an age of prosperity, though she cast in our dish all 
we have ever done ; yet hath she no power to hurt the 
humble and the wise, but only to break such as too 
much prosperity has made stiff in their own thoughts, 
but weak indeed, and fitted for renewing : when the 
wise gather from thence profit and wisdom, by the 
example of David, who said, ' Before I was chastised 
I went astray.' — Lard Bacon. 



When we are in prosperity and abundance, it is 
difficult to know, whether it is love for the benefSeu^r 
or for the benefits received, which stimtdate our 
devotion. It is only in the midst of sorrow that we 
may testify true zeal and unsuspicious piety. And 
when in great trials our faith abandons us, it is an 
evident proof that we have taken an illusion for a 
reality — a phantom for a body. *To submit and 
hope' shoidd be the motto of every Ohristian. — 
Saurin. 



Is my heart deeply pierced by disappointment or 
any grevious sorrow? or is my flesh troubled by 
racking pain ? I look to the * Man of Sorrows,' to 
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the snffermg Lamb of God, to His bleeding temples, 
to His agonising cross ; and His wounds are the heal- 
ing of mine.- Do I stand by the bedside of a depart- 
ing Mend, feeling that I am wretehed, and that 
when the final breath is breathed I shall be more 
wretched still, but striving to restrain my tears, in 
the fear of disturbing the last moments of one I love? 
Christ is with me where I stand, assuring me that 
my friend wiU not die, but only sleep, and that I 
shall meet him again, and be parted from him no 
more. I bless the sacred accents, and my tears 
gather silently, -and my bosom is calmed. And so 
when I come myself to the brink of the river, Christ 
will be with me then, who has been with me always ; 
and the warmth of His dear and glorious presence 
will dispel the chilly vapours, and He will lead me 
safely through. What then coidd I do without 
TTi-m ? How can I live, how can I die without Him? 
— Greenwood. 



Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of sor- 
row, but to bound it and keep it within its banks. 
BeHgion doth not destroy the life of nature, but adds 
to it a life more excellent ; yea, it doth not only per- 
mit, but requires some feeling of afflictions. Instead 
of patience there is in some men an affected pride of 
spirit, suitable only to the doctrine of the Stoics as it 
is usuaUy taken. They strive not to feel at all the 
afflictions that are on them ; but where there is no 
feeling at all, there can be no patience. — Leighton, 
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Come, let us praise the goodness of €K)d, who 
orders every thing for the best: our life and onr 
death are equally TTir care. 

The Lord casts us down upon the bed of sickness, 
and draws the curtain between the world and us ; 

Shutting out all its vain designs, and contracting 
our business to a little chamber. In that quiet 
solitude He speaks to our hearts, and sets our whole 
life as in a mirror before us. 

There He discovers to us the treachery of the world, 
and invites us by the exhibition of its vanity, to pre- 
pare for a better. Thither He sends His messengers 
of peace to perfect our reconciliation. 

How do we now censure what was once esteemed ! 
How easily are we led to wiser resolutions ! 

When our unruly senses are rebuked with pains, 
and the fears of death teaxih. the rashness of our 
minds sobriety ; 

When the occasions of sin are removed firom our 
way, and every thing about us exhorts us to repent- 
ance; 

Adored be Thy name, Lord! whose mercy 
sanctifies into a blessing even the chastisement of 
Thy rod. — Wasse, 



In sickness the infirmity is so very great, that Gk>d 
in a manner at that time, hath reduced all religion 
into one virtue ; patience, with its appendages, is the 
sum total of almost all our duty, that is proper to 
the days of sorrow : and we shall find it enough to 
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entertain all our powers, and to employ all our aids ; 
the counsels of wise men and the comforts of our 
Mends, the advices of Scripture and the results of 
experience, the graces of God and the strength of our 
own resolutions, are all then fall of employments, 
and find it work enough to secure that one grace. 
For then it is, that a cloud is wrapped about our 
heads, and our reason stoops under sorrow ; the soul 
is sad, and its instruments are out of tune ; the auxi- 
liaries are disordered, and every thought sits heavily; 
then a comfort cannot make the body feel it; and the 
soul is not so abstracted as to rejoice much without 
its partner. — Jeremy Taylor. 



Afflictions are God's most effectual means to make 
us mend our pace in the way to our rest. They are 
His rod, and His spur; what sluggard will not 
awake and stir when He feeleth them ? It were well 
if mere love would prevail with us, and that we were 
rather drawn to heaven than driven ; but seeing our 
hearts are so bad that mercy will not do it, it is 
better to put on with the sharpest scourge, than 
loiter our time tiU the door is shut. Oh, what a 
difference is there betwixt our prayers in health and 
sickness ; betwixt our prosperity and our adversity 
repentings! He that before had not a tear to shed or 
a groan to utter, now can sob, and sigh, and weep his 
fill ; he that was wont to lie like a block in prayer, 
and scarce minded what he said to God, now, when 
affliction presseth him down, how earnestly can he 
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beg ! how doth he mingle his prayers and tears ! how 
doth he purpose and promise reformation, and ciy 
out, what a person he wiU be, if Gbd will but hear 
him and deliver him ! Alas! if we did not sometimes 
feel the spur, what a slow pace would most of us 
hold towards heaven ! and if we did not sometimes 
smart by affliction, how dead and blockish would be 
the best men's hearts ! Even innocent Adam is liker 
to forget Gbd in a paradise, than Joseph in a prison, 
or Job upon a dunghill: even as Solomon is like 
enough to fall in the midst of pleasure and pros- 
perity, when the most wicked Manasses, in his irons, 
may be recovered. — Baxter. 



Quarrel not rashly with adversities not yet under- 
stood, and overlook not the mercies often bound up ia 
them; for we consider not sufficiently the good of 
evils, nor fairly compute the mercies of Providence in 
things afflictive at first hand. The famous Andrea 
Doria, being invited to a feast by Aloysio Fieschi, 
with design to kill him, just the night before, fell 
merciAilly into a fit of the gout, and so escaped that 
mischief. — 8%r Thomas Brotcne, 



Indisposition seems to promise less of spiritual 
good, when it has a tendency to take away the usual 
control over thought and feeling. But the character 
may be aided by remedies and a discipline which we 
should not have chosen for ourselves. Our souls 
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are dearer to their Author then to ourselves ; by pro- 
cesses which we do not understand, He can awaken 
their power, touch their secret springs, give new 
sensibilities, weaken old habits and impressions, and 
recruit our moral and spiritual energy. We have 
only to trust, to be patient, to pray, and to do His 
will according to our present light and strength, and 
the growth of the soul will go on. The plant grows 
in the mist and imder clouds as truly as under sun- 
shine. So does the heavenly principle within. 

When I suffer any pain, loss, &c., let me 

first ask, not how shall I remove— but how shall I 
improve it ? Let me be willing to suffer for that end. 
— Chcmning, 



You are not patient unless you be content to live. 
God hath made sufferance to be thy work ; and do 
not impatiently long for evening, lest at night thou 
findest the reward of hiTn that was weary of his 
work; for he that is weary before his time is an 
unprofitable servant, and is either idle or diseased. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 



Unbroken ease with exemption from disappoint- 
ment and trial, and immediate command of all the 
sources of enjoyment — relaxes the spring of virtuous 
activity, nourishes the taint of selfishness, and makes 
life a tasteless experience. The soid is nursed for 
Heaven by the discipline of a sacred sorrow. — J. J* 
Tayler. 
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Thei^e is many a crisis in life when we need a faith 
like the martyrs' to support us. There are hours in 
life like martyrdom, as fall of bitter anguish, as fvJl 
of utter earthly desolation ; in which, more than our 
sinews, in which we feel as if our very heart-strings 
were stretched and lacerated on the rack of affliction ; 
in which life itself loses its value, and we ask to die ; 
in whose dread struggle and agony life might drop 
from us and not be minded. Oh! then must our cry, 
like that of Jesus, go up to the pitying heavens for 
help, and nothing but the Infinite and the Imnior- 
tal can help us. Calculate, then, aU the gains of 
earth, and they are trash ; aU its pleasures, and they 
are vanity ; all its hopes, and they are illusions ; and 
then, when the world is sinking beneath us, must we 
seek the everlasting arms to bear us up to Heaven. 
Thus was it with our great Example, and so must it 
be with us. * In Him was life ;' the life of self- 
renunciation, the life of love, the life of spiritual 
and all-conquering faith : and that life is the light 
of men. Oh ! blessed light ! come to our darkness ; 
for our soul is dark, our way is dark, for want 
of Thee; come to our darkness, and turn it into 
day; and let it shine brighter and brighter, till 
it mingles with the light of the aU-perfect and 
everlasting day. — Dewey. 



If Otod reach thee forth the bitterest cup, drop in it 
but a little of the taste of heaven, and I warrant thee, 
it will sufficiently sweeten it to thy spirit. — Baxter. 
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Any affliction is doubly grievous to him who is 
oonscious that he has brought it upon himself. This 
is the very affliction of the affliction, when we have 
nothing to reflect upon but our sin and folly as the 
direct cause of it. — FuUer. 



The experience both of deserved and undeserved 
good and evil is necessary to form the religious 
character. Both together are fitted to enable us to 
establish that moral independence and lofty trust in 
God, which ma,ke the character of Jesus the universal 
and eternal standard of human perfection. To the 
malefax^tors who were crudfled with Jesus, the cross 
was, according to the acknowledgment of one of 
them, a just punishment, and as such it accomplished 
the refor^lation of the penitent man. To Jesus, to 
Him who was without sin, the cross was an unde- 
served affliction ; yet of Him, too, we read, that He 
was ' made perfect through sufferings.' — FolUn, 



Suffering of all kinds is not without its instruction ; 
but surely that suffering is most instructive which a 
man has had something to do with in making for 
himself. Perhaps the worst state of man might be 
defined to be, not that which has most suffering, but 
that which has most suffering with the least instruc- 
tion pt>wing out of it. — Helfs. 

K 
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Wonderful and beautifdl it is to see how that 
desolate feeling, which is one of the most common 
effects of great sorrow, brought on by our own infir- 
mities, prepares the soid, whatever the cause of its 
alienation from its Ma^er, to come to God ; and how 
that serious and (in proportion to the nature of the 
affliction) that solemn mood which suffering generally 
causes, at-ones the heart with our Heavenly Father. 
Not seldom does it happen that the tempest, the 
earthquake, and the fire, caused by our own miscon- 
duct, prepare us to hearken in submissive silence to 
the * still small voice' of Deity! In this holy, hum- 
bled state of mind, we begin to realise the blessed- 
ness of resignation. Submission to the Divine will, 
at first forced upon us by the heavy hand of sorrow, 
gradually grows, under the fostering influence of 
prayer and scriptural meditation, into a Christ-like 
desire that Gk)d's will may be done. The flesh still 
whispers. Oh Orod ! * if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,' but the purified spirit serenely 
answers, * Nevertheless, not as I wiU, but as Thou 
wilt.' This state, in which all self-seeking and self- 
willedness is gradually being absorbed in one pro- 
found and truly Christian, earnest, heart-felt desire 
that our Heavenly Father's will may be done, fiilly, 
whoUy — is an intermediate condition between the 
first, 'justification by faith,' when we turn towards 
Gfod at the bidding of Christ by an effort of will, and 
our final * sanctification' by the complete union of 
our souls with Gbd, in irrepressible affection and 
unclouded joy. It is a state in which, while the 
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solemn and desolate feeling caused by affliction con- 
tinues to influence us, we cherish no rebellion against 
God, no alienation from Him, but on the contrary, 
feel drawn towards Him. The infinite yearnings of 
the immortal spirit for its glorious and lovely Creator 
aie stirring within. The icy chains of worldliness 
and selfishness axe broken, tiie clouds that obscured 
the Divine influence are drifting away, and the 
beams of the ' Sun of Bighteousness' begin to warm 
the heart. Deep convictions respecting the love of 
Gk>d and the ingratitude of sin, the urgent claims of 
higher duties than had heretofore been recognized, 
the shortness of time, the awftilness of eternity, are 
at work in the inmost recesses of the soid — ^but as 
yet little outward sign of the blessed change is mani- 
fest ; and its spiritual nature does not reflect back in 
the freshness and beauty of a renewed and holy, 
humble, cheerfiil, active, dutifcd spirit, the smile of 
heaven which is beaming down upon it from the blue 
depths of infinite love. Yet this too will follow, if 
former worldly and sinful habits (whether of thought 
or deed) be steadily resisted ; and, ^ first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full com in the ear,' wiU 
gradually grow up, along with all sweet shrubs and 
flowers, bearing firuit and beauty to the glory of God 
and the welfare of man. The new creation, the new 
birth of the soid, hath taken place ; its regeneration 
goeth forward, until it groweth up ' to the stature of 
a perfect man in Christ Jesus.' — Solly. 



k3 
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This passage from sin to salyation — ^this second 
birth of the soul — ^is one of the many mysteries of 
man. Two elements meet in the sonl : there is a 
negation of the past — an affirmation of the &ture. 
Terror and Hope, Penitence and Faith, rush together 
in that moment, and a new life begins. The charac- 
ter gradually grows over the wounds of sin. With 
bleeding feet the man retreads his way, but gains at 
last the mountain top of life, and wonders at the 
tortuous track he left behind. — Theodore Parker. 



Lift up thyself, mourning soul— lift up thyself, 
raise thine eyes that are wet with tears ! Why are 
they bent continually upon the earth? And why 
dost thou go mourning as one forsaken of thy God ? 

Raise thyself, beloved soul; turn thine eyes 
from care, and sin, and pain; turn them to the 
brightness of the heavens, and contemplate thine 
inheritance ; for thy birthright is in the skies — and 
thine inheritance among the stars of light. 

For the Almighty is the Father of thy spirit, and 
He hath given thee a portion of His own immor- 
tality. — Mr8. Barbauld. 



I Ike TCfl vUcb Oow iriw live sin life ; 
They sleep, and it H fifted^—AAisiby. 

There is no De«ft! whstseeoissoisfrBuitian; 

This fife of mortal bmfli 
Is hot a smhofb oftbe fife c lyaian . 

Whose portal ve eall Death.— i:oa|[/Ulsv. 

It matters fidie at what hoar o* die day 

The riahteoos fen asleep; dealh caanot eame 

To him ondmdy who is fit to die: 

The less of this eold worid, Uie more ofhesTea; 

The briefer life, die eadier immortaliiy.— JfiAaaii. 



C^ bmstB of sin is btat( ; Inxt % jpfi of 6ob is ttcntxl Hh 
i^ong^ Stsns C^iist aax ITotb. 

9s ^s ^< W^ ' ^ ]ninros<s art ^knt off; ebtn t^ t^os^^s 
of ntj ^tait. 

IPnt 6ob btjR T ^ tt n taj^ sonl frain i\t fobstx of i^ gntbt. 

Cnht |2t ^£t^, iirat^f bh)^ pni^, for ^t knob sut io^ns % timt is. 




HT do we thus bemoan ourselves, and rashly 
utter repining words ? 

Seems it so hard to tread the path which 
all our fathers have trodden before us ? 

All these have paid their debt to nature, and sub- 
scribed to the universal law. 

Jesus himself, the beloved Son of God, went not 
to His glory but through the gates of death. 

And shall fond self-love flatter us to hope for an 
exemption from the sentence passed upon aU by Him 
who made us ? 
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Why should we fear death, when the triiunphant 
Saviour hafl disarmed him of his sting? or why, 
haying such a Forerunner, should we shrink ^m 
the dishonour of the grave ? 

He has sanctified the tomb into a paradise of rest : 
he has made the dark vale of death a passage to a 
better life : his hand has unlocked the gates of ever- 
lasting bliss. — JTasse. 



Men fear death, as children fear to go. in the dark: 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin, and passcige to another 
world, is holy and religious ; but the fear of it, as a 
tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious 
meditations there is sometimes a mixture of vanity 
and of superstition. You shall read in some of the 
friars' books of mortification, that a man should 
think within himself what the pain is, if he have but 
his finger's end pressed or tortured; and thereby 
imagine what the pains of death are, when the whole 
body is corrupted and dissolved; when many times 
death passeth with less pain than the torture of a 
limb ; for the most vital paxts are not the quickest of 
sense. And by him that spake only as a philosopher 
and natural man, it was well said, Pompa mortis niagig 
terret, quam mors ipsa. Groans and convulsions, and 
a discoloured face, and Mends weeping, and blacks 
and obsequies, and the like, show death terrible. 
It is as natural to die, as to be bom ; and 
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to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the 
other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit, is like 
one that is wounded in hot blood, who, for the time, 
scarce feels the hurt; and, therefore, a mind fixed 
atd bent upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the 
dolors of death; but above aU, believe it, the sweetest 
caaticle is Nunc dimttttSf when a man hath obtained 
worthy ends and expectations. — Lord Bacon. 



Vhere death expects us we know not; let us 
exp3ct death everywhere. The thought of death is 
the thought of freedom. He who has learned to die, 
is DD longer a slave ; there is no evil in the world to 
him who regards the loss of life as none. To know 
hov to die, is to be free from all imworthy servitude. 
— JSontaigne. 



Bit it is a melancholy thing to find our glass 
abxDst run out, with only a few gleaning sands col- 
lected in the bottom point, for we have been used to 
condder time as our most precious- treasure, the 
necessary basis to support aU our other possessions ; 
we iave always pleased ourselves with tiie thoughts 
of laving a plentiful stock before us, which makes 
us lejected when that pleasure is wrested away, by 
seeiig it shrunk to an alarming smallness, how much 
Boeier we have been too wasteful while not perceiv- 
ing It sensibly decay. 
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We have indeed a small allowance of it dealt us 
here, and much we have to do with it; thereibre 
prudence should incline us to husband it weU, that 
we may lose none of those uses and innocent amuse- 
ments for which it was given ma: yet if we hare 
inured our desires to hang loose upon their objecto, 
if we have learned a calm indiustry, void of anxiely 
or eagerness in the prosecution of our schemes aad 
pleasures, we shall feel no shock on seeing our carder 
cut short, nor further space remaining to pursue 
them. For though the time for them be over, yet 
time itself is not exhausted, having the boundess 
ocean of eternity from whence to replenish his gliss, 
larger than all the sands of the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and every other sea together. Since then we hive 
such an immense estate of time, we need not grulge 
the expense of fifty or three-score years irrecover Aly 
gone from us; for this trifling diminution no nore 
leaves us the poorer, than a man of ten thousand 
poimds a year would be poorer for having droQ>ed 
sixpence. Whoever bears this reflection in nind, 
will not wish to recall the years that have lapsed <ver 
him, nor be so apt as many people are to complaii of 
seeing the rising generation grow up to shove tlem 
out of the world ; the great boys at school do not 
make this complaint, because little ones are ddly 
coming in to shove them out of their places ; no: do 
travellers, when, on setting out again after having 
baited at an inn, they see other company comin| in 
to take the commodious room and refreshment wuch 
they must now resigpi. — Tucker. 
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I know no privilege bo great as that of dying; 
but it is a privilege to those in whom eviL is more 
and more subdued, and who go more and more be- 
yond themselves. — Channing. 



Our good or evil estate after death dependeth most 
upon the quality of our Hves. Yet somewhat there 
is why a virtuous mind should rather wish to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable dissolution, than 
to be suddenly cut off in a moment ; rather to be 
taken than snatched away from the face of the earth. 
Death is that which all men suffer, but not all men 
with one mind, neither aU men in one manner. For 
being of necessity a thing common, it is, through 
the manifold persuasions, dispositions, and occasions 
of men, with equal desert both of praise and dis- 
praise, shunned by some, by others desired. So that, 
absolutely, we cannot discommend ; we cannot abso- 
lutely approve either willingness to Hve, or forward- 
ness to die. — Hooker, 



To be content with death may be better than to 
desire it: a miserable life may make lus wish for 
death, a virtuous one to rest in it : which is the 
advantage of those resolved Christians, who looking 
on death, not only as on the sting, but the period 
and end of sin, the horizon and isthmus of this world 
and a better, and the death of this world but as a 
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naiavily of another, do contentedly submit unto the 
common necessity, and envy not Enoch or Elias. — 
Sir Thoma» Broume, 



He that lives well, cannot choose but die well : for 
if he die suddenly, yet he dies not unpreparedly ; if 
by leisure, the consciousness of his well-led life 
makes his death more comfortable. But it is seldom 
seen, that he which Hveth ill dieth weU : for the con- 
science of his former evil, his present pain, and the 
expectation and fear of greater, so take up his heart, 
that he cannot see Gk)d. And now it is just with 
God, not to be sought or not to be found, because He 
sought to him in his life-time and was repulsed. 
"Wherefore, as there are usually two main cares of 
good men — to live well and die weU, I wiU have but 
this one — to live well. — Bishop HaU, 



It was a sad speech of a dying king, Nondum ecepi 
vivere jam cogor vivendi finem facere—^ must now die 
before I begin to live. It is the sad condition of 
many a dying man, that their work is to do when 
their hour is come ; when the enemy is at the gate, 
their weapons are to look for ; when the bridegroom 
is come, their oil is to buy ; the pursuer of blood is 
upon them, and the city of refiige not so much as 
thought of by them : in a word, the seven years of 
plenty are wasted, and no provision for the years 
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of famine ; time is spent, and nothing laid up for 
eternity. I will, therefore, now finish every work 
I have to do, that to die may be the last work I 
have to finish. — Lueaa. 



The last source of terror upon quitting this mortal 
stage, is that of an after reckoning ; and this I can 
offer no solid arguments to remoTe, where there is 
just cause to apprehend it wiU terminate in our dis- 
favour The stage of being we are next 

to enter upon, may have a duration exceeding our 
powers of arithmetic, which makes it an eternity to 
us, and we are taught to look upon it as such by the 
best authorities : if there be a third life still beyond, 
we know nothing to be done here for affecting our 
condition therein ; so our most important and whole 
concern lies with that immediately succeeding the 
present. And the only way to remove our apprehen- 
sions upon this article, is by a rational piety, and 
sound sentiments concerning our relation to God and 
our fellow-creatures, exemplified in the practice of 
good works to remove the causes of them; for 
though faith, or an habitual right disposition of 
mind be the saving principle, yet the man who pre- 
tends to have feiith but never shows it in his actions, 
deceives himself, and the truth is not in him. 

Nevertheless, as there are misapprehensions con- 
cerning the saving faith which sometimes occasion 
very terrifying scruples, I shall offer my idea of it, 
which, whoever pleases may examine in time of 
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healthy TnaTring such alterations and amendments 
therein as he shall find reasonable, and store in mind 
for his use in time of trial. This faith, then, I appre- 
hend to consist in sound sentiaients of the Divine 
Attributes, a firm persuasion and trust in the good- 
ness of GK>d, an habitual bent of mind to refer all 
things to His glory manifested in the happiness of 
His creatures, or a hearty disposition to give the 
greater good a preference before private interest, 
appetite, and passion, styled in Scripture language, 
coming to the Father ; together with some such other 
points of belief as stand so connected with the for- 
mer, that it cannot be attained nor act vigorously 
without them ; called in the same language, passing 
through the Son. As for many particulars more 
strongly stickled for in the Christian world, they 
seem to me no parts of the thing we are describing ; 
but whoever believes the word of Christ to be the word 
of God, and that by carefuUy exercising his reason 
thereupon, he shall find a sure direction for bringing 
him to the Father, needs no Airther belief, unless 
such as will strengthen and keep him firm in this. — 
Tucker. 



Oh, Death ! dark hour to hopeless unbelief ! hour 
to which, in that creed of despair, no hour shall 
succeed ! being's last hour ! to whose appalling dark- 
ness, even the shadows of an avenging retribution 
were brightness and relief. Death ! what art thou 
to the Christian's assurance ? great hour of answer to 
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life's prayer; great hour that shall break asunder 
the bond of life's mystery ; hour of release from life's 
burden ; hour of reunion with the loved and lost ; 
what mighty hopes hasten to their fulfilment in thee! 
what longings, what aspirations, breathed in the stiU 
night beneath the silent stars; what dread emotions 
of curiosity; what deep meditations of joy; what 
hallowed imaginings of never-experienced purity and 
bHss; what possibilities, shadowing forth unspeak- 
able realities to the soul, all verge to their consum- 
mation in thee ! Oh, Death !• the Christian's death ! 
what art thou, but the gate of life, the portal of 
heaven, the threshhold of eternity ? — Dewey. 



The true Christian, who has overcome the world 
and endured to the end, looks calmly on when the 
night of death begins to thrust its deep shades be- 
tween earth and heaven. Before the last rays of the 
setting sun of life have died away, the stars of eter- 
nity appear to his enlightened eye, and he joyfully 
commends his spirit into the hands of Him, who, 
through the gospel of His Son, ''hath brought life 
and immortality to Hght." — Ibllen. 
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Wherefbre boms 
In mortal bosoms this onquenohed hope 
That breathes from day to day dWiner things, 
And mocks possession 7-^Aken$ide» 

Our earthly vision is but dark and dim, 

There shall we see in the pure light of Him 

Who is all brightness ; — every mist disperse 

That mantles now the gloomy universe ; 

All perils past, all tears, all terrors o'er. 

And doubt, distress, and hope delude no more. — Bowring. 



9e rtat htaabth; ^ab in not tmuckeb: for fol^jureirtr s vksm 
iofottl^, ifpi s^all ^e ttsp. 

4for }gt i}^vi nabuUji ia |^ flts^, sl^ of i^t Htn^ nsp comip- 
tion ; hvi ^e i^ Babiti\i ia if^t i^pxxit, tif^viX at i^t 5$pint mqi 
life tbnbaiin^, 

9^8 10 Ixit tttxwd, t^at i^<|| im^^ Knoio S^^ee, t^e ottlg tnu 
4i»ob, mtb Jtsns <{Dl^t fo^om C^on ^t stnt. 

98e bH, iott^ optn face, ^e^olloing as in a glass % gIot|; of % 
ITorb, an c^angeb into t^e same image £com ^latj^ in glotj;, tben 
as h^ t^e j$]ixnt of t^e JT^nrb. 




Y view of life is such, that if it were not for 
my faith and hope, I should care little 
what became of it. Let it be longer or 
shorter, it would but Kttle matter, if all was to end 
when life ended ; if aU my hopes, and aspirations, 
and cherished joys were to be buried with me for 
ever in the tomb. Oh ! that life of insect cares and 
pursuits, and of insect brevity ! the mind that God 
has given me could only cast a sad and despairing 
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look upon it, and then dismiss it, as not worthy a 
farther thought. But no such sad and shocking in- 
congruity is there, thanks be to God, in the well- 
ordered course of our being. The harmonies that are 
all around us, in all animal, in all vegetable [life, in 
light and shade, in mountain and valley, in ocean and 
stream, in the linked train of the seasons, in the 
moving and dread array of all the heavenly hosts of 
worlds, the harmonies of universal nature, but above 
all, the teachings of the Gk)spel, assure us that no 
' such shocking iacongruity and disorder are bound up 
in the frame of our nature. 

No ; it is true : that which we so must need to 
support us is true: Ood doth look down ttpon our 
humble pathy with the eye of paternal wisdom and love; 
this universe is full of spiritual influences to help tts in 
the great conflict of Ufe; there is a world beyond, in 
which we may assuredly trust. The heart, fall of 
weighty interest and cares, of swelling hopes and 
aspirations, of thoughts too big for utterance, is not 
given 1U3 merely that we may bear it to the grave, 
and bury it there. From that sleeping dust shall rise 
the freed spirit to endless life. Thanks — let us again 
say, and for ever say — ^thanks be to God who giveth 
lis this victoiy of an assured hope, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. — Dewey. 



God gives us a great argument to prove the 
resurrection, since to His saints and servants He 
assigns sorrow for their present portion. Sorrow 
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caamot be the reward of Tirtue : it may be its ia- 
fltniment and handmaid, but not its reward; and 
therefore it may be intermedial to some great pur- 
pose; but they must look for their portion in the 
other life, for if in this life only we had hope, then 
we were of all men the most miserable. — Jer. Tayhr. 



The belief of immortality is so intimately connected 
with the development of religion, that no nation 
ever doubted of eternal life. How that idealizes and 
embellishes all our daily doing and suffering ! What 
a power is there that hangs over me, within a day's 
march perhaps, nay, within an easy walk, of an 
hour, or a minute it may be, certainly not far off, its 
gates wide open night and day! The weaiy soul 
flees thither right often. Poor weaiy, worn out mil- 
lions, it is your heaven ! No king can shut you out. 
The tyrants shooting their victim's body, shoot his 
soul into the commonwealth of heaven. The marlyr 
knows it, and laughs at the bullets which make an 
involuntary subject of despotism an immortal repub- 
lican, giving him citizenship in the democracy of 
everlasting life. There the slave is free from his 
master ; the weaiy is at rest ; the needy has no want 
of bread ; all tears are wiped from every eye ; justice 
is done; souls dear to ours are in our arms once 
more ; the distractions of life are all over ; no injus- 
tice, no sorrow, no fear . . . The rudest Christian 
with a real faith in immortal life has a means of 
adorning the world which puts to shame the finery 
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of Nicholas and Nebuchadnezzar. "What are the 
piizes of wealth, of fame, of genius, nay, of affection, 
compared with what we all anticipate ere long? — 
Theodore Parker, 



Jesus rose from the dead to teach us, by his own 
example, the immortality of our souls. Nay, in order 
to show us, that not only he, the Son of Man, who 
had thrown off his mortal nature long before his 
Jbody was consigned to the grave, but that every 
human being, should rise, and bring with hi-m into 
another life, the same faculties, the same affections, 
the same character and the full consciousness, that 
he is still the same being, — Jestbs raised the dead. That 
our faith might assume the strength of vision, he 
introduced immortality into mortal life. — Follen. 



Love to the Lord and love towards our neighbour 
constitute heaven ; and so does faith, as far as it hath 
life from those loves : and forasmuch as each of those 
loves and the faith thence derived are from the Lord, 
it is evident from hence that the Lord constitutes 
heaven. 

Heaven is with every one according to his reception 
of love and faith from the Lord ; and they who re- 
ceive heaven from the Lord whilst they live in the 
world, come into heaven after death. — Swedenhorg, 
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Purity and holiness does not only fit us for heaven, 
BO that without it we can have no entrance or admit- 
tance there, but it also fits us, that if it were possible 
for us to enter heaven void of it, heaven would be no 
place of happiness to us in that condition, but a place 
of terrible torment and vexation. As, for instance, 
it is impossible for a beggar in his rags to be ad- 
mitted to the society and converse of princes and 
noblemen ; but in case ,that he were, yet his beggarly 
condition would never suffer binn to enjoy himself in 
that compajiy in which he could be nothing but a 
mock and a derision. In like manner, heaven bears 
no suitableness to an impure, unsanctified person. 
For a sinful heart must have mnfol delights and sin- 
ial company ; and where it meets not with such, in 
the very midst of comforts, it finds a solitude and a 
dissatisfaction. The business we shall be put to in 
heaven is, for ever to praise and admire the great 
God for the infinite beauty of His holiness and the 
glorious perfections of His nature ; but this surely is 
an employment no ways either fitted for or desirable 
to a sinner. It is indeed a blessed thing to see Gbd, 
but it is only so to the pure in heart; for to the 
wicked and impure, the vision of God himself could 
not be beatific. Those that are citizens of the New 
Jerusalem, must have the clothing and garb of such 
citizens, even the long white robes of a pure unspotted 
righteousness. In a word, no hope can give us a 
title to heaven, but Buck an one as gives us a fitness 
for it. — 8auth, 
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If there will be, as none can doubt, in the heavenly 
state, different degrees in the felicity of the redeemed 
spirits, and if knowledge will be one great means of 
felicity there, who may be expected to possess the 
highest attainments of it? Not necessarily those, 
even good men, who possessed the most of it here ; 
but rather those who have excelled the most in pieti^ 
— ^in devotion to Gk)d and Christ, and the cause of 
heaven in this world. God can by one great act of 
His rewarding power, make them the highest in intel- 
Uffenee, and it is' reasonable to believe He wtlL — 
J^oster. 

Sin is the chief of evils. May I not say, that 
nothing else deserves the name ? No other evil will 
follow us beyond the grave. Poverty, disease, the 
world's scorn, the pain of bereaved affection — ^these 
cease at the grave. The purified spirit lays down 
there every burden. One, and only one evil can be 
carried froin this world to the next, and that is, the 
evil within us, moral evil, guilt, crime, ungovemed 
passion, the depraved mind, the memory of a wasted 
or ill- spent life, the character which has grown up 
under neglect of God's voice in the soul and in His 
word. This, this will go with us, to stamp itself on 
our j^ture frames, to darken our future being, to 
separate us by an impassable gulf from our Creator, 
and from pure and happy beings, to be as a con- 
surning fire and an undying worm. 

The Scriptures, in great wisdom, say nothing of 
happiness reserved for the guilty, affcer they shall 

l3 
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have borne the penalty of their sins. If that happi- 
ness be intended for them, I should say that the 
present life is not the proper time for revealing it. 
Nothing decisively dear seems to me to be laid down 
in the Scriptures upon this subject. A solemn dark- 
ness hangs over the prison-house of the condemned. 
One thing alone is certain ; that we shall suffer greatly 
hereafter, if we live here in neglect of God's known 
will, His providential aid, His revelation by Christ. 
In what way we shall suffer, or to what duration and 
extent, the Scriptures, it seems to me, have not pre- 
cisely defined, and we need not to know: it is enough 
to have the impression that a great woe hangs over 
guilt, and that we can gain nothing, but may lose 
every thing, by persevering transgression. It is true, 
as many assert, that the word 'everlasting,' when 
applied to punishment, does not necessarily mean 
without end, and that it is often applied to denote 
limited duration ; but still, that there will be a limit 
to future punishment, that it will operate to reform 
us, the Scriptures nowhere declare. God's mercy, if it 
shaU be extended to the impenitent, is not yet revealed. 
The j^ture is filled with awful gloom to those who are 
now living without God, and it is but kindness to- 
wards them to encourage no delusive hope. Such a 
hope forms no part of my message, for, in my view, it 
makes no part of revelation. The Scriptures show us 
the wicked banished into darkness. In that exile it 
leaves them. That darkness hides them from our sight. 
If mercy is to be exteiided, it is mercy to be revealed 
hereafter. It is not to be taken into our account now, 
in estimating the consequences of sin. — Cha/nning. 
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This rest [the Saints'] containeth, as the prmcipal 
part, our nearest fruition to God, the chiefest good. 
And here, reader,. wonder not if I be at a loss, and if 
my apprehensions receive but little of that which is 
in my expressions. If the beloved disciple that durst 
speak and inquire into Christ's secrets, and was fiUed 
with his revelations, and saw the New Jerusalem in 
her glory, and had seen Christ, Moses, and Elias iu 
part of theirs ; if it did not appear to him what it 
shall be, but only in general, that when Christ ap- 
pears we shall be like Him, no wonder if I know 
little. "When I know so little of God, I cannot know 
much what it is to enjoy him. When it is so little I 
know of my own soul, either its quiddity or quality, 
while it is here in this tabernacle, how little must I 
needs know of the Infinite Majesty, or the state of 
the soul when it is advanced to that enjoyment ! K 
I know so little of spirits and spirituals, how little of 
the Father of spirits ! Nay, if I never saw that crea- 
ture which contains not something imsearchable, nor 
the worm so small, which afiBordeth not matter for 
questions to puzzle the greatest philosopher I ever met 
with; no wonder then if mine eyes fed! when I would 
look at Orod, my tongue fail me in speaking of Him, 
and my heart in conceiving. As long as the Athenian 
superscription doth too well suit with my sacrifices, 
' To the unknown God,' and while I cannot contain 
the smallest rivulet, it 'is little I can contain of this 
immense ocean. We shall never be capable of clearly 
knowing, till we are capable of folly enjoying, nay, 
nor till we do actually enjoy him. What strange 
conceivings hath a man bom blind, of the sun and 
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its light; or a man bom deaf, of the nature of sounds 
and music ! so do we yet want 'that sense by which 
God must be clearly known. I stand and look upon 
a heap of ants, and see them all, with one view, very 
busy to little purpose. They know not me, my being, 
nature or thoughts, though I am their fellow-crea- 
ture; how little then must we know of the great 
Creator, though He, with one view, continually be- 
holds us aU; Yet a knowledge we have, though im- 
perfect and such as must be done away. A glimpse 
the saints behold, though but in a glass, which makes 
us capable of some poor, general, dark apprehensions 
of what we shall behold in glory. — Baxter. 



Through Gk)d's grace we hope for another life but 
that life, we believe, will, in some respects, be one 
with this. Our deep sympathies with the great 
human family, will, we believe, survive the grave. 
We shall then rejoice in the interpretation of the 
dark mysteries of the present state, of the woes and 
oppressions now so nfe on earth. May it not be 
hoped that instead of our present poor and broken 
labours, we shall then render services to our brethren, 
worthy of that nobler life ? — Channing. 



This seems to be no inconsiderable ingredient and 
enhancement of the happiness of heaven, that the 
holiness of good men (which is the similitude of (Jod) 
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is never at a stand, nor at its full growth and period ; 
but that the glorified saints, (yea, and the blessed 
angels, too,) may be continually growing and improv- 
ing, and they themselves still become better and happier 
to all eternity. And this, in my apprehension, is no 
undervaluing the happiness of heaven, that it is not 
80 perfect at first, as it shall be afterwards ; because 
it is granted on aU hands, that the happiness of those 
good souls who are already in bliss, shall be more 
perfect and complete at the resurrection. And why 
may it not then be continually increasing, and be 
augumented still more and more, without any stint 
or final period of its perfection ? In this world, we 
are apt to faint in a long course of goodness, and to 
be weary of well-doing. But, in the other state, when 
men shall be strongly biassed to goodness, and have 
nothing to pull them back, it will then be so far from 
being a trouble, that, methinks, it should be a 
mighty pleasure to the blessed, to find that there is 
no end of their doing good, and becoming better. 
For, if conformity to God be the ground and founda- 
tion of aU happiness, then our blessedness will ad- 
vance proportionably as we grow more and more like 
to Him. This, I confess, were a dismal considera- 
tion, to think that in heaven we should be liable to 
relapse, to go backward, or fall from that holy and 
happy state. But this is a comfortable consideration, 
that our holiness and happiness shall never be at a 
stand ; that it is secure so far as it goes, and that we 
cannot lose what we have once attained, as we may 
do in this world. This, methinks, should be a trouble 
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to no man, that as good and happy as he is at the 
first, he shall still be better and better, more and 
more happy without end. — Tillotson. 



Into that glorious world he [Christ] constantly 
beckons us to follow him. A dark and fearful tide 
rolls between that realm of light and ours. Thousands 
cross it every hour, and vanish to our mortal eye. 
But the voice of the Holy One comes to us in that 
awful transition with words of comfort across the 
abyss. If we are his, we need not fear. If the mind 
that was in Him, be also in us, we shall be sharers 
of his immortal inheritance. He has gone before, 
and opened to us the gates of a boundless future, 
and the brief record of his earthly course reveals 
enough of his trials and his sorrows, and of that 
patient spirit of love by which he wrought wisdom 
out of them and transformed them into blessedness — 
to give us clear insight into the duty and destiny of 
man — ^to connect in one solemn view the preparations 
of time and the issues of eternity — ^to show us how 
we must act and suffer through all the vicissitudes of 
this terrestrial scene, to be imited at last with him, 
our soul^s best Friend and holiest Counsellor, in the 
rest and joy of our Father's house. — J. J. Tayler. 



THE END. 
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